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IS MORE MONEY WANTED? 


There are those who believe that more money than we now 
have is needed to transact properly the rapidly expanding business 
of the country. Several-¢ reasons exist which clearly point the other 
way: if the voluine of money were enlarged it may be questioned 
whether the business interests of the country would not suffer rather 
than be benefited by the increase. If this were likely to be the 
case, surely such a step ought not to be taken. That such might 
be the effect of increasing the currency, will perhaps be seen 
before concluding what we have to say on the subject. 

The total amount of currency now in existence is about $800,- 
000,000. This exceeds’ by more than $100,000,000 the largest sum in 
circulation at any time during the war reckoned at a gold valua- 
tion. Within the last three years there has been added to the cur- 
rency over $ 400,000,000 from imports of gold, the production of the 
mines, and in other ways. These additions have been quite equal 
to the advance in population and the growth of trade. Moreover 
if the quantity of circulating medium be tested by the rate of in- 
terest that has generally prevailed, that has not been high enough 
to show any dearth of a monetary supply. 

' What reason then exists for supposing that the volume of circulation 
should be enlarged? It is true there are periods when the supply of 
money in New York is considerably diminished, and the rates of 
interest are advanced, but these do not usually last long. There is 
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the annual outflow of money to move the crops, but with increasing 
wealth in the West this disturbance is likely to diminish in the 
future. Last year, it is true, an unusual amount of money was sent 
to Chicago, where it remained for a much longer period than usual, 
but the occasion of the excessive demand was the enormous grain 
speculation, which set in as soon as it was known that the crops 
were smaller than those of. the previous year. This was an excep- 
tional state of things. The money which has annually gone West 
from New York has soon returned, and, we repeat, the average in- 
terest rate for several years does not show that there is any scar- 
city in the supply of a circulating medium. 

There would indeed be if trade did not, independently of any 
action by the Government, create its own facilities for making ex- 
changes. Bills of exchange and bank checks are the instruments 
which trade provides for its needs. The currency of the country 
is nothing more than its small change for transacting retail busi- 
ness and settling balances. A very considerable sum it is true is 
required for these purposes, but enough already exists, while bills of 
exchange of course can be drawn to the full amount of the larger 
trade that is transacted. Tried by any reasonable test we do not 
discover a lack of money, or see how business could be healthfully 
increased or facilitated by adding to the volume of the currency. 

But if an addition should take place by the issue of more Gov- 
ernment or bank notes, or in some other way, is it clear that busi- 
ness would be stimulated? In other words, is cheap money always 
desirable? Suppose an increase should take place, does it follow 
that business men would get money more easily? Without ques- 
tion, if such an event took place, speculation would be stimulated 
to a great degree, but would this be helpful to legitimate business? 
Almost always when money is cheap, speculators rush in and take 
it and plunge into more active operations. Legitimate business would 
by no means get its fair share of the money if it should become 
cheaper. It would be likely to lose far more than it would gain 
under the existing conditions, for by stimulating speculation, regular 
business is always injured. It requires no argument to show that 
speculation is injurious to regular production and exchange, either 
immediately or in the long run. , 

If the effect of increasing the supply of money were to enable 
us to produce and trade to better advantage, then, of course, an 
increased supply would be gladly welcomed; but when the dangers 
are so great that speculation would profit by the increase far 
more than legitimate business, we may wisely hesitate to add very 
much to the volume of the currency. Last year when speculation 
in breadstuffs and provisions was so rampant, what would have been 
the effect of swelling the currency? Plainly to feed the fires of 
speculation, and make them burn the hotter to the evident injury of 
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honest business. It was a very painful thing to see banks and other 
moneyed powers aid speculators by furnishing them with the 
means to engage in their unholy operations, while those engaged in 
far better pursuits could not be accommodated with the money 
they required. Yet there was money enough last year if it had 
not been directed into the channels of speculation. Had these 
enemies of honest business been denied accommodation, all other 
kinds of business would have borrowed easily every dollar that was 
needed, and at reasonable rates. 

If, therefore, the circulation were to be increased, a competition 
would spring up between speculators and legitimate business men to 
get the new supplies, and judging by the past the former class would be 
the most likely to get the greater share of it. Of course, this should 
not be so, but we are stating what has happened and is likely to be 
repeated if enlarged supplies were to appear in the market. 

The believers in cheap money never weary in condemning the 
policy of the Government in keeping its own reserve instead of put- 
ting it where it would be absorbed by individuals. Does any other 
Government, it is said, keep its receipts in this way? Is not this 
money withdrawn from active circulation, and should it not be 
returned to it as speedily as possible? Is not the money market 
made the poorer, and does not business suffer by locking up so much 
money in the sub-treasuries? These certainly are grave questions. 
But a great deal can be said on this subject. The Government has 
tried several experiments in the way of accommodating business with 
the use of its money, but these have always been failures. "When the 
deposits were put into the first and second United States banks they 
were well managed, the Government was adequately served, and the 
people were benefited, but whenever the Government has tried the 
experiment of entrusting them to the State banks it has been the 
loser. When wanted most the deposits could not be had. In 
1837, within a few months after the time when it gave away nearly 
forty millions tothe States from its plethoric purse, it was on the edges 
of bankruptcy, because the State banks which kept its deposits 
could not respond. Instead of having ample resources, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to issue treasury notes to pay its ordinary ex- 
penses, Now if any one can devise a plan whereby the Government 
can get its deposits whenever they are needed, and yet have them in 
circulation instead of in the sub-treasuries, then, indeed, it will be 
worth while to consider it, but thus far we have seen no such plan. 

The truth is, an ample reserve of money must be kept somewhere. 
It looks like a great waste to see so many millions piled up in the 
Treasury vaults, yet they are serving a most important use there. 
If the amount were reduced, as some propose, we should very soon 
find out the function of this accumulation in steadying the money 
market, and fpreventing speculation in the currency itself. <A forti- 
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fication generally is a useless thing, but at times it is very need- 
ful, and the enemy often hesitates to attack because of its exist- 
ence. The reserve in the Treasury performs the same office, and 
we should not lose sight of the fact. 

It is doubtless a wise policy to preserve a degree of regularity 
with respect to it, and when the amount exceeds the accustomed 
limit, to buy bonds and let the excess flow out. But it certainly is 
no function of the Secretary of the Treasury to make money easy. 
If he attempts to do that, he has a much larger business on hand 
than the management of all the other affairs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He is not a regulator of the currency, and he cannot too 
carefully abstain from exercising such a power. On the other 
hand, as we have said, he may very properly seek to keep the 
Treasury balance near a certain point, and if that is exceeded let 
out the surplus without exciting the suspicion that he is engaged 
in helping anybody in particular, but it would be well if such a 
policy were clearly understood, for then no one would have any 
cause to complain. Secretary Folger’s recent action in paying 
bonds at an earlier date than that first announced in order to re- 
lieve the money market, was, doubtless, a wise step, but it ought 
to be regarded not as an isolated arbitrary movement of the 
Treasury, but a step which would be repeated under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally, suppose an amount of money equal to the Treasury ac- 
cumulation should be added to the circulating medium, would this 
clamor to get hold of the money deposited there cease? By no 
means. As long as any money is seen idle anywhere a certain class 
wish to have it put into active use. They say it is withdrawn from 
business and, consequently, ought to be returned to it. But is it 
not just as rational to say that the amount there deposited is an 
addition to the currency previously existing? Before the war the 
sum held by the Treasury was comparatively small, a large item 
is the gold collected to redeem the legal-tender notes, and which in 
any event ought not to be withdrawn. The balance may be regarded 
as Government issues put into the Treasury, and not a sum extracted 
from business hoards. To us, therefore, it seems pretty clear that 
it is desirable to let well enough alone; experiments with the cur- 
rency are always costly and should never be undertaken unless the 
necessity for making them is very apparent. 








BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS —In 1880 there were 1267 building societies in 
England and Wales, each. with an average of 300 members, an aggregate in- . 
come of £ 18,000,000 and assets valued at £ 37,000,000. The number of per- 
sons who have bought houses through these societies is reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands. 




















BANKING IN AUSTRALASIA. 


BANKING IN AUSTRALASIA.* 


Australasia at present has a population about equal to that of 
the United States at the Revolution, yet in respect to banking fa- 
cilities, this rising empire of the East is many years in advance of 
what America was at that time. Australia had its first bank in 
1817, when its population was only about 30,000; the United States 
in 1784, when it had nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants. Australasia had 
on December 31, 1880, twenty-six banks with numerous branches, 
thus differing from this country, where branches are almost un- 
known. The number of banks and branches had reached 500 or 
more in 1874. The capital and surplus of the Australian banks 
December 31, 1881, amounted to £ 18,829,000, or about $91,500,000, a 
sum which was not reached in this country until after 1816, when 
population had reached about eight anda half millions. The bank- 
note circulation of the Australasian colonies December 31, 1881, 
was £ 4,909,329, or $23,850,000, which exceeds the note circulation of 
the United States in 1808, when population was nearly 7,000,000. 
The deposits of the Australasian banks were £ 62,957,968, or $ 306,- 
375,000, December 31, 1881, which was not equaled in this country 
until after 1861, when the population had passed 32,000,000. The 
advances of the Australasian banks on December 31, 1881, were 
£ 71,340,610, or $347,176,000. The bank loans of the United States 
first exceeded this amount in 1835, but this occurred during a 
temporary inflation df credits, and though there was a still further 
increase, it was not maintained. It was not until 1850, when our 
population reached 23,191,876, that the bank loans became perma- 
nently expanded beyond $ 347,000,000. Our leading commercial city 
established a Clearing House in 1853, when it had a population of 
about 600,000; Melbourne in 1867, when it had a population of about 
130,000. These figures serve to show how much earlier in reference 
to population banking facilities were developed in Australia than in 
this country. This, is due in part to differences in the two coun- 
tries, but mainly results from the more advanced economic character 
of the period during which the development of Australasia occur- 
red. It shares in the more highly organized commercial life of the 
period. 

Previous to 1817, the circulating medium of Australia, according 
to Martin’s British Colonzes, consisted principally of the private notes 


_ * For the information contained in this article special acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. H, 
Williams, U. S. Consul at Sydney; Mr. O. M. Spencer, Consul-General at Melbourne; Messrs, 
H, G. Turner of the Melbourne Clearing House; Robert E. Walker, editor of the Australian 
Insurance and Banking Record; and R.S. Brain, the Government printer of Victoria; also 
to Mr. J. W. Smith, U. S. Consular Agent at Port Adelaide, South Australia. Liberal use has 
also been made of the article of Mr. Nat. Cork, in the Statistical Fournal of March, 1874; and 
of the statistics appearing in the London Banker's Magazine. 
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of merchants, traders, shopkeepers and publicans, the denominations 
of the notes being sometimes as low as sixpence or twelve cents. 
As a remedy for the evils thus caused, the Bank of New South 
Wales, the first established in the colony, was incorporated in 1817 
with a capital stock of £20,000 in shares of £100 each. The notes 
first issued were in denominations of 2s. 6d. (about 61 cents), 5s. . 
($1.21), 10s. ($2.43), £1 ($4.86), and £5 ($24.33). Interest was not 
uncommon at the rate of ten per cent., and the bank was very 
prosperous from the beginning, yielding dividends ranging. from 
twelve to twenty-one per cent. during the four years 1818-22. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of specie in circulation, it was more than once 
under the necessity of suspending the payment of specie on de- 
mand, but its solvency was unquestioned and the public confidence 
in it remained unabated. The charter was originally granted for 
seven years, but by renewals it has been continued, and the bank 
is still in successful operation with a paid up capital of {£ 1,000.000, 
and a surplus of £500,000. 

The Bank of Australia, the second institution of the kind, was 
established in 1826, and failed in 1842. The Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney dates from 1834. The Bank of Australasia was 
established in 1835; the Union Bank of Australia in 1837; the Bank 
of South Australia in 1847; the Oriental Bank Corporation in 1851; 
the English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank, the Bank of 
Victoria, and the London Chartered Bank of Australia in 1852; 
the Australian Joint-Stock Bank in 1853; the Colonial Bank of 
Australasia in 1856; and the National Bank of Australasia in 1858. 
The Bank of Van Dieman’s Land is also oge of the old banks, 
having been established in 1823. 

A severe financial crisis occurred in the years 1841-43, caused by 
extravagant land speculations and inflated prices. During this crisis 
the Bank of Australia and the Sydney Bank failed, the former as 
already stated in 1842, the latter in 1843. These are the only two 
bank failures that have occurred in New South Wales, but two 
other Australian banks discontinued about the same time, the 
Colonial Bank in 1844, and Archers, Gilles & Co. in 1843. During 
the same crisis, in consequence of losses, the Bank of New South 
Wales wrote off twenty-five per cent. from its capital and the Com- 
mercial Banking Company thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

The banks of New South Wales were brought under Government 
supervision by the Act of September 23, 1840, requiring weekly and 
quarterly statements to be returned and published. The legislation 
of the other colonies is of more recent date. The Colony of Vic- 


‘toria, in addition to the laws in force when it separated from New 


South Wales, enacted. in 1864 additional laws in relation to banks, 
trading companies and other associations. South Australia in 1863, 
provided by law for weekly and quarterly returns from the banks. 
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For the past fifteen years it is possible to obtain quite satisfactory 
statements showing the condition of the Australian banks. Previous 
to 1879 the returns are incomplete, there being no returns from 
Western Australia of an earlier date. 

Five of the banks doing business in Australia have their head 
offices in England. Their capital and surplus in March, 1881, was 
£7.475,882, though this is not all employed in Australia. Five of 
the banks have their head offices in New South Wales, five in Vic- 
toria, three in South Australia, one in Queensland, three in Tas- 
mania, one in Western Australia, and three in New Zealand. 

The following statistics (the right hand figures being omitted 
thus, 170=170,000) give an approximately correct idea of the growth 
of banking in Australia: 














Notes in Total Coinand Total Capital 

Circulation. Deposits. Liabilities. Bullion.Advances. Assets. and Surp 

1843 (N.So. Wales). £ 170 . £ 853 .£1,075 . £ 380 .£2,279 .£ 2,695 £2,336 
1854*(three colonies) 3,601 . 12,306 . 19,457 . 7,878 . 9,466 . 18,882 a 
1855 wu ” . 3,853 . 11,411 . 15,766 . 5,762 . 12,760 20,214 —_— 
1856 wu u » 35733 - 135,381 . 16,338 . 5,939 . 11,310 20,675 — 
1857 ¢+(four «4 . 4,023 . 13,289 . 18,019 . 6,186 . 14,829 22,542 — 
1860 }( five " . 3,283 . 14,148 . 18,095 . 2,662 . 18,562 21,239 — 
1861 uw ” . 2,962 . 13,828. — 4,061 . 18, 24,495 —_— 
1862 wu " . 2,786 . 15,442 . —— . 4,000 . 20,571 25,882 — 
1863 4 w , 2,645 . 14, - 17;75f . 3.578 . 21,921 . 26,356 — 
1864 n . 2,652 . 16,157 . —— . 3.818. 27,453 —_—. 
1865 w u 2,660 17,215 . 20,057 . 4,081 . 24,722 29,730 — 
1866 4 " 2,286 . 17,083 . 19,509 . 3,817 . 25,681 . 30,695 — 
1857 4] (six » 2,905 . 21,196 . 24,356 . 6,392 . 28,694 36, 501 —- 
r868tt « u 2,933 . 22,238 . 25,385 . 6,974 . 28,240 36,632 — 
t869tt 4 " 3,013. 22,532 . 25,773 - 5,540 . 32,187 . 39,173 —. 
187ctt « od 2,814 . 22,057 . 25,090 . 5,500 . 30,187 37,239 —_—_ 
1871 4 ” 3,040 . 25,392 . 28,647 . 7,459 . 30,330 . 39,353 — 
1872 4 " 3:433 . 29,004 . 33,230 . 9,072 . 31,622 42,272 mmew 
1873 4 ” 3,912 . 32,384 . 36,905 . 7,905 . 38,884 . 48,473 . 13,112 
1874 4 " 4,116 . 35,606 . 39,762 . 8,276 . 43,328 53,731 14,254 
1875 u 4,257 ~. 40,099 . 44,785 . 8,630 . 48,432 . 59,298 . 14,795 
1876 " 4,229 . 43,819 . 48,133 . 9,605 . 52,288 3,898 . 15,123 
1877 4 " 4339 - 49,134 - 54,2903 - 8,739 . 60, 72,008 . 15,612 
1878 4 " 4,371 . 50,581 . 55,882 . 8,418 . 66,395 . 77,158 . 17,535 
1879 (seven 4 4,040 . 50,875 . 54,746 . 10,599 . 62,843 . 75,735 - 18,012 
1880 4 W 4,495 - 54,999 . 59,629 . 12,280 . 58,146 . 73,235 . 18,410 
eS88r m 4,909 . 62,958 . 68,075 . 11,140 . 71,340 85,454 18,839 
For the year 1843 the return is only from New South Wales, 


which then embraced what is now Victoria and Queensland. The 
returns are approximately complete since 1867 as the omitted colo- 
nies have comparatively insignificant banking transactions. The 
total assets and liabilities as given are exclusive of sums due to 
and from the banks, and the statistics are in most cases the aver- 
ages for the last quarter of each year. The effects of the English 
crisis of 1866 upon the Australian banks may be observed to some 
extent in the foregoing figures. It precipitated the failure of two 
‘* New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 

+ New South Wales, Victoria, Sq@th Australia and Tasmania. 

t New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania and Queensland, 

4 New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, Queensland and New Zealand. 
++ The returns for Tasmania for the years 1868-70 are not given, 
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banks—the New Zealand Banking Corporation and the Bank of 
Queensland, both of which became bankrupt in that year after “a 
brief but inglorious career.” The amounts involved were not large. 
The different colonies compare as follows in respect to their bank- 
ing statistics : 
LIABILITIES FOR QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 3], 1881. 














Deposits 
Notes in not bear- Deposits bear- Total Total 
Circulation. ing Interest. ing Interest. Deposits, Liabilities. 
Waetesin.....--..++ & 1,359:495 - £ 7,425,355 - 13,726,553 -£ 21,151,909 .£ 22,902,016 
New South Wales. 1,539,250. 8,377,582. 11,930,433. 20,308,015. 22,394,316 
New Zealand...... 917,601. 4,111,235. 4,782,619. 8,893,854. 9,912,840 
South Australia.... 525,204. 2,143,254. 2,799,300. 4,942,554. 5,555,593 
Queensland........ 405,750. 1,907,482. 2,781,364. 4,688,846. 5,448,047 
a 139,458 . Not distinguish’d . 2,600,110. 2,755,705 
Western Australia.. 22,505 . 148.717. 223,903 . 372,680 . 410,702 
Total.......... £ 4,909, 329 . £ 24,113,625 .£ 36,244,232 . £62,957,968 . £ 69,379,279 
ASSETS. 

Corn. Advances. Total Assets. 

WER os oveccees £ 2,095,473 »» £ 22,783,437 .. £ 27,173,827 

New South Wales. 3,373,416 bs 20,935,595 wh 27,870,483 

New Zealand...... 1,753,005 ‘it 13,287,420 - 15,667,484 

South Australia.... 1,042,933 - 6,796,687 ‘“ 8,414,743 

Queensland........ 952,028 e 5,252,645 - 7,058,182 

Tasmania......... 516,514 ” 1,798,098 - 2,716,024 

Western Australia... 118,814 KA 486,728 “ 633,695 

Total.......... £ 10,452,783 -- £71,340,610 -- £ 89,534,438 

Bullion........ 087,487 





Total specie.... 4 11,140,270 

The total liabilities include £ 1,303,993 due to ches banks, and 
the total assets £4,215,942 due from other banks, leaving the net 
amount of the former £68,075,286, and of the latter £ 85,319,496- 
The banks also hold £2,449,899 of landed property. A large pro- 
portion of the notes consists of one-pound notes, this Song the 
lowest denomination issued. 

The smallness of the circulation as compared with the deposits 
is very noticeable. Mr. Nathaniel Cork, F.R.G.S., in a paper on 
Australian Banking, presented to the London Statistical Society, 
March 17, 1874, states that the circulation attained its highest point 
in 1856, because at that time the specie in circulation was entirely 
inadequate to the wants of the population, and bank notes were 
wanted at the gold fields, there being no mint to coin the gold. 
Since that time branch banks have been established in every town- 
ship, and nearly every artisan, gold digger or stockman, who has £5 
of his own, keeps a banking account. For the transmission of 
money, therefore, checks or bank transfers partially superseded 
the note circulation which subsequently became less than in the 
early days of the gold discoveries. Althgugh, with the increased 
bank circulation existing at present, the statement would no 
longer hold good that the note circulation of 1856 has been the 
highest reached, it is an interesting fact that in a rapidly growing 
country like Australasia, the bank circulation should remain so 
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nearly stationary for a quarter ot a century. In Victoria the bank 
circulation reached £ 2,386,760 in the third quarter of 1854, being 
more than a million sterling greater than in 1881. No other colony 
shares so remarkable a change, 

Banking in Australasia is based on the Scotch system, and has 
been even more fortunate than the latter in its exemption from 
serious disasters. The only bank failure reported in addition to 
the four already mentioned, was that of the Provincial and Subur- 
ban Bank of Victoria, which stopped payment in June, 1879, and 
went into liquidation with liabilities of £79,089 and assets valued 
at £ 52,048 in addition to £5 on each of the 20,000 shares for 
which the steckholders were liable. About the same time the 
European Bank, also of Victoria, suspended, but it afterwards be- 
came amalgamated with the Commercial Bank of Australia, the 
creditors being paid in full besides leaving a surplus for the stock- 
holders. « 

The rates of interest prevailing in Australia, though not so high 
as in the early history of the colonies, are yet very much higher 
than those prevailing in the mother country, as will be seen from 
the following table showing the comparative rates of discount at 
London and Melbourne, relating more especially to joint-stock and 
private securities: 


Rates of discount 
Rates of dis- Rates of discount , Ratesofdis- for best bills 
count for best for best bills count for best in Melbourne. 
three months in Melbourne. three months From 
billsin London. From Argus bills in London. Argus Mail 
From Economist. Mail summaries. From Economist summaries. 
1867.... 2% per cent.. 734 per cent. ww 3 percent... 8 per cent. 
1868.... 149 # «#4 .6% 4 os eee ae un Wt 
1869.... 3 ae oo _ . ) ee -— * @ .% uo 
1870.... 3 uo aw , Of ww 4 _ ee 3% 4 «4 . TR 4 4 
ess Oe © 2g o ae SEIRi 2000 yew .8 —— 
1872.... 44% 4» 4 . 5% a wm — — 
1873....4%4 4» ww .5% 4 « Average.. 274 » uw .7 0 ow 
» 1874. eee 3% ” a 734 “ “ . 


As a result the investment of British capital in the Australian 
colonies has been greatly stimulated. The amount so invested in 
1872 was estimated by Mr. Nathaniel Cork, in the paper already 
mentioned, as £70,000,000, or $340,650,000. The London L£conomzst, 
in a series of articles on the Australasian Colonies, published in 1880-. 
81, estimated the amount as follows in 1880, as compared with popu- 


lation: 
Total indebtedness to —Indebtedness per head. 











Population. United Kingdom,over Principad. Interest. 
EA 920,000 .. £ 30,000,000 .. £33 .. £1 16s. od. 
New South Wales...... 730,000... 25,000,000 .. 34 ia | 
New Zealand........... 470,000 Cig. 35,000,000 .. 74 «3 2a 4 
South Australia........ 270,000... {2,000,000 .. 44 oe 
Queensland............ 225,000 .. 14,000,000 .. 62 <. eS 
etes thes ees 113,000 .. 3,000,000 .. 27 led 110 oO 
Western Australia...... 30,000... 500,000 .. 17 - Sap oe 

Ts snereseranee 2,758,000 .. £ 119,500,000 ..£ 43 10% .. £2 2 6 


Total U. S. money. —_ -- $581,547,000 .. $211 69 .. $10 34 
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This aggregate includes about $ 438,000,000 of Government indebt- 
edness, and over $146,000,000 of city, harbor and railway borrow- 
ings, banking capital and deposits, funds lent to the colonies 
through land and land-mortgage companies, mining companies and 
similar joint-stock channels. It does not include the mercantile in- 
debtedness of which it would be difficult to form an estimate. This 
foreign indebtedness involves the remittance of about £ 6,000,000, 
Or $29,200,000 a year as interest, either in cash, produce or addi- 
tional indebtedness. If the foreign indebtedness of the United 
States were as great in proportion to population as that of Aus- 
tralasia, it would amount to over $11,000,000,000, or more than four 
times .the highest total ever reached. At the same ratio per head 
as New Zealand the foreign debt of the United States would mount 
up to the almost incredible sum of $19,000,000,000, and it would be 
safe to predict a financial crisis and consequent depression more 
severe and prolonged than we have ever known. Against this in- 
debtedness the colonies have to show appropriations on public works, 
immigration, banking facilities, land mortgages, and similar good se- 
curities of about £ 200,000,000, or $973,000,000, with 3338 miles of 
railroad, and 26,842 miles of telegraph open December 31, 1879. 
The LEconomist considers New Zealand, South Australia and Queens- 
land, as the only colonies which have seriously overtaxed their re- 
sources. The annual additions to the British investments in Aus- 
tralasia were estimated by the Economist at £ 10,000,000, which would 
make the present indebtedness of these colonies to the mother 
country about £ 140,000,000, or $681,000,000. 

Another authority, Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, estimates the in- 
vestments of British capital in Australia in 1880 as follows: 


DP Mitt echiektidusisounedwein ceegeune £ 78,450,000 
Di intct wegeudphekiievdbdwwewendbenen es 16,200,000 
ibnteikeecseeweseneeneseooesces 56,000,000 





Z£ 150,650,000 or $ 733,163,000 ° 
This it is safe to say would have increased to $825,000,000 at 
the present time. i 
While the use of so much foreign capital has for a young and 
growing country with vast resources to develop, very great advant- 
ages, it places the business and monetary system of the borrowing 
country in a position of dependence, which at times produces very 
disastrous results. These conditions have a tendency to produce 
revolutions in trade, and expose the metallic basis of the circulating. 
medium to the danger of being undermined by withdrawals of for- 
eign capital, or even by stopping further advances. Says the Econo- 
mist: “Were England to arrest the flow of these £ 10,000,000 a year, 
and though highly improbable, it is within the bounds of possibility, 
that an Australasian panic, following upon the default of an over- 
borrowing state might arrest them—a crisis would occur in the 
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entire trade of these colonies, the ill effects of which we have cer- 
tainly no desire to contemplate.” 

The only Clearing House in Australasia is the Banks’ Clearing 
House of Melbourne, established in the latter part of 1867. It em- 
braces the ten following banks, being the same which originally 


formed the association : 
Paid up Capital, 1881. 





TE eT Fee ee £ 1,200,0co 
Union Bank of Australasia, Limited.................eeeeees 1, 500,000 
ne hk caw eb eeeeeemme te 1,000,000 
ie Bie ie eek ates nee nine neeedhee I ,000,CO0O 
London Chartered Bank of Australasia ...................-. 1,000,000 
English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank............ 720,000 
EEE EE Te 1,500,000 
Colonial Bank of Australasia ....... uted idsavedineseaiueed 406,250 
National Bank of Australasia. ........... 1... ceccccecee one 800,000 
Commercial Bank of Australasia, Limited................... 250,000 

e660 04664006005 406600 06 40~r Chen eheeenserweneeeuns £ 9,376,250 


The Clearing House is managed by a committee of three of the 
managers of the associated banks, appointed for the purpose by the 
whole body of the managers, and under it by an inspector, for 
whose guidance a set of rules has been drawn up, on which the in- 
spector is not allowed to infringe in the least degree. 

On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, there are six 
clearings, namely: morning at 9 o'clock, notes 10, mid-day 11.20, 
afternoon 2, country 3.10, return 3.35. On Saturdays the note and 
afternoon clearings are omitted, the last clearing being at 12.35; and 
on Monday there is an extra clearing for town checks, and returns 
at-4, and a note clearing at 4.40, the return clearing being at 5.30 
Pp. M., making eight clearings on Monday. In consequence of this 
afternoon-note clearing there are no notes on Tuesday. To prevent 
the business of one exchange from running into the next, the door 
is locked at a stated time, and except for note clearings reopened 
five minutes later, after which no clearing is received. At the note 
exchange the door is locked at the commencement and not re- 
opened until the inspector has declared that the notes balance. 

The method of doing the business, according to a carefully pre- 
pared account given by Mr. Chester Earles, the inspector, is as 
follows: Each bank has a separate compartment.and desk at the 
Clearing House. At every exchange each bank is represented by two 
officers, an inward and outward clerk. The duty of the outward 
. Clerk is to hand round to each of the other banks the charge of 
the checks, bills, &c., accompanied by an exchange slip on which is 
stated the total amount of the charge presented, this to remain in 
the house until the exchange is finished, to correct any error that 
may be found in his work. He then collects the exchange. slips 
when signed, and takes them back to his bank. The inward clerk’s 
duty is at the desk, where he enters in his inward book the 
amounts only of the checks, bills, &c., of which each charge is 
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composed, and compares the totals in his book with the exchange 
slips. If these agree he signs the slips as correct; if any slip does 
not and cannot be made to correspond with the inward book, he 
alters such slip, and signs for the amount as he makes it. The 
process is the same at each exchange during the day, the amount 
on the exchange slip always including the amount of the previous 
exchange or exchanges. 

At the last or return clearing of the day, the inward clerk of each 
bank makes up a settlement sheet for the day, by entering on its 
debit side the day’s totals as shown by his inward book, and on 
the credit side the totals as shown on his exchange slips with each 
bank, the resulting balance being what is due either by or to his 
bank. Each settlement sheet is then handed to the inspector, who 
enters the totals and balances in his daily exchange book. If this 
balances the day’s work is done, and he signs the settlement sheets 
as correct, after which they are taken back to their respective 
banks. If the inspector’s book will not balance, he must go 
through the work of each bank, find out and correct the error. 

On Mondays, after the daily settlement is declared, the inspector 
makes up the week’s work, and strikes a balance showing what 
each bank has to pay or receive for the week. 

To avoid the wear and tear of gold, and the inconvenience. of 
handling it in paying balances, the banks keep on deposit in the 
vaults of one of their number, under the care of three trustees, a 
quantity of sovereigns against which is issued an equal amount in 
parchment vouchers of £500 and £1,000 each, to be used only 
for the weekly settlements, and to pass as gold between bank and 


bank. Up to 1881 the sum so deposited remained at its original - 


amount of £420,000, or $2,043,930, but this amount was found insuf- 
ficient for the increased business of the Clearing House, and it has 
been proposed to increase it. 

The paying banks settle their balances with the inspector every 
Tuesday morning. All even sums of £500 and upwards are paid 
in parchment vouchers or sovereigns; all sums under £500 in 
checks, which are paid into a Clearing-house account kept at one 
of the banks. The inspector then registers the numbers of the 
vouchers received from the banks and to what banks he pays 
them, and draws checks for the odd sums to be paid. Should any 
of the paying banks not hold any vouchers, the inspector makes out 
an order for such bank to pay some other bank or banks the amount 
in sovereigns, which the paying bank must deliver to the receiv- 
ing bank or banks named in the order; ,the full settlement to be 
made by 12 M. on each Tuesday. 

When the Clearing House was first established the notes issued 
by the banks were not included in the exchanges. But the ad- 
vantages experienced in connection with the exchange of checks 
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and bills, in respect to both time and security, were found to be so 
great that in 1876 the exchange of notes was commenced. The 
manner of proceeding is similar to that of the check exchange. 
The inward clerk receives and counts the notes presented to him 
by the outward clerks of the other banks, and signs a credit slip for 
the amount, which the outward clerk then hands to the inspector. 
The inspector enters the credit slips in his daily note-exchange 
book, which he balances before any of the clerks leave the Clear- 
ing House. The credit slips for the notes are then taken back to 
the banks in whose favor they are drawn, and are afterwards passed 
through one of the exchanges of the day with the checks. 

The expenses of the Clearing House are borne equally by each of 
the Associated Banks, and are aan by the inspector every three 
months. 

The inspector, Mr. Chester Basen furnishes the following state- 
ment, showing the business of the Melbourne Clearing House from 
January 1, 1868, to December 31, 1881. Fractions of a pound greater 
than one-half are reckoned as units; those less than one-half omit- 
ted: 


Totals in millions of dollars, 
U.S. currency.— 


























Total amount Babemnns 

Total amount Notes of weekly Balances to 
of checks, included balances paid and paid clearings 
bills, drafts, &c. inclearings. received in coin. Clearings, Notes. incoin. per ct. 
1868.. £ 67,240,565 . £ 4,437,408 . 327.2. — 21.6 . 6.6 
1869. . 73,406,148 —— . 4,287,855 . 357.22. — 20.9 . §.8 
1870.. 68,221,233 a 3,689,351 . 332.0. — . 18.0 5.4 
1871.. 74,421,005 a 4,207,749 . 302.2 ° — » 20.5 5-7 
1872.. 85,241,714 a 5,165,755 - 414.8. — . 25.1 6.0 
1873.. 96, 103,462 —_—— 6,513,842 . 4607.7. — . 31-7 6.8 
1874. . 98,349,323 6,136,378 . 478.6. — . 29.9 . 6.2 
1875.. 97,085,773 - . 6,255,001 . 472.5. — . 30.4 . 6.4 
1876. . 102,018,572 . £ 9,528,789 . 6,683,160 . 496.5 . 46.4 32.5 6.5 
1877.. 109,185,005 . 10,049,590 . 6,385,185 . 531.3. 48.9 . 31.0 5.8 
(878. . 106,467,503 - 10,347,470 . 6,814,743 . 518.1 . 50.4 . 33.1 6.4 
1879.. 98,658,829 . 9,908,163 . 6,309,604 . 480.1 . 48.2 . 30.7 6.4 
1880. . 103,353,505 .-. 10,445,608 . 7,030,968 . 502.9. 50.8 34.2 6.8 
1881... 126,071,431 . 12,062,234 . 8,198,354 . 613.5 . 58. 7 39.9 6.5 
Total. £ 1,305,824,128 .£ 62,341,854 .£ 82,115,353 .6,354.6 . 303.4 . 399.5 6.3 


The amount of the balances paid by vouchers is combbanite 
larger than those paid in coin, but neither that nor the balances 
paid by check are reported. The highest total attained by the ex- 
changes previous to 1881 was in 1877, while, if notes be exciuded, 
the point of extreme depression was in 1879, being a year later than 
in most of the other Clearing Houses throughout the world, which 
generally recorded their lowest transactions in 1878. Australian com- 
merce has evidently begun to feel, though somewhat later than this 
country, the influences which are producing an almost universal re- 
vival of trade. DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 
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WHERE IS THE SOUTH’S SURPLUS? 


When the great Napoleon fell back from his campaign into Rus- 
sia, he retired into his cabinet to cost and compute. He had 
made great losses, and he measured his deficiency. But there were 
new wars to wage, and he estimated his resources, to decide how 
it was best to engage his decimated tens against the triumphant 
twenties of the Allies, who were already thundering at his gates. 
The Southern people are just emerging from a financial campaign 
of great reverses, and it is well fér them to consider, in that war 
of interests which is ever raging, how it is best to exchange their 
growing exports against those conflicting imports which now hold 
the odds against this land. 

There is a provision of our National bank laws, that, before a 
dividend is paid, a certain proportion of profits made must be put 
into surplus. It is a wise law, and signifies that a corporation still 
doing business is liable to lose; and so, before its earnings are 
spent, a certain portion, which would represent the reserve guard 
of an army, must be withheld to offset lasses which may happen 
later. 

It were well if our dealers had such a law in their code of busi- 
ness, for sporting characters establish that if a player stakes his 
whole pile of ten against another’s hundred, the odds will swamp 
the venturer; and yet, this is the rate at which most Southern deal- 
ers enter against the field. 

In reviewing our financial horizon of a year ago, it is astonishing 
what dark clouds then lowered over the general mind. The oldest 
and, seemingly, wisest financiers were predicting a disastrous panic, 
and the rush upon a crisis which would reproduce the losses and 
depression of 1873. A careful study led me to write, in the BANK- 
ER’S MAGAZINE of October, 1881, that the disturbing causes were ab- 
sent; and while my predictions have been fulfilled, I must now 
record that since that period the forces which demoralize commerce 
have been set in motion, aud have largely left their impress in our 
midst. But, as I also stated, hope and fear are prime factors in 
making success and failure, and the real resource of the South is 
its land, for were it not for the bountiful crops now growing in 
our fields, the season passing securely over our heads would be 
attended by a stringency which would at least paralyze us for a 
year. The events of last year are familiar to all, and yet it is well 
to retrace them, for it is by the careful review of- our experience 
that we gain the philosophy of facts. 
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There are some Southern railroad stocks which have always been 
standard securities for investment. Their intrinsic worth and estab- 
lished incomes being known, they were enacted to be legal invest- 
ments, and so, though they sometimes wavered with the times, 
guardians could lay them in their vaults and sleep, like Rip Van 
Winkle, in the belief that when they awaked their old favorites 
would rally with them. But enterprising stockholders became rest- 
less by the flying schedules which competition whistled into their 
ears, and decided that changes of management would be increase 
of riches. So the old corporations were shifted from their original 
steady foundations, and raised from one base of value to another, 
until they were finally placed on the stock boards of New York 
and London. On those pinnacles moderate men grew dizzy, and 
grasped at the airy figures about them until their judgment 
rocked like a balloon amid the clouds of storm. But high flight 
into values had its advantages, for it enabled the financial zronauts 
to spy around; so every old railroad which was seen in the dis- 
tance was eagerly absorbed, and because this race of aggrandize- 
ment was fed by excitement, values of so many cents were inflated 
to so many tens of dollars. 

It is admitted that the period was one of prosperity and power; 
that some of those stocks were worthy of development into promi- 
nence, and could the operators have paused when paying values 
had been reached, all the interests involved would have been bene- 
fited. The roads would have received a fresh impetus of attention 
and business; the new stockholders would have realized good re- 
turns on assets controlled by home mangement and home interests, 
and at the end of this progressive year we would have shown an 
available surplus for our exciting toils. But the penalty of specula- 
tion is that it never enriches but it crazes, and the gainer by 
chance is almost sure to be the loser by folly. And so, when ig- 
norance was walking in high places and values had been carried 
beyond what a golden age had dreamed, Magnus still fancied that, 
because he felt so well, Maximus must feel better, and that in 
some auspicious moment Magnus would throw off his load of infla- 
tion and its costs on to the broader, stronger shoulders of Maxi- 
mus. 

But, like the fable of the fox and the goat in the pit, the 
stronger men jostled out of the crowd on the backs of their 
weaker neighbors, and though grasping manfully for the edge, by’ 
trampling his substance under foot, Magnus at last fell back, pros- 
trated with a heavy weight of debt on top and only some un- 
stable securities beneath him. 

A prominent journal has estimated that the losses for that year, 
from excess of speculation, resulted in a billion and a half for the 
country, of which our own small community contributed some 
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$1,200,000. Think of this depletion! Instead of having any sur- 
plus to show as our share of this increase of values, much of which 
was legitimate and is still maintained, we came short twelve hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which had been raised and expended by sell- 
ing, borrowing, begging, and we fear in some instances, stealing. 

But speculation had instilled its virus further: for some men 
reasoned if old stocks were suddenly worth so much, why should 
not new stocks boom in proportion. And so millions more were 
taken from trade and circulation and locked up in fixed capital, 
which can only be recovered gradually and after many years. It 
is argued that speculation is merely an exchange of values, and 
that even if money is lost to one it is made to another. But 
speculation never creates any wealth; and in this instance, it en- 
grossed dealers who left their legitimate business to languish while 
they wasted time and means in gambling. The gains poured into 
the wreckers of trade—for to those Ali Babas a panic is the robber’s 
cave of spoils, and suspension is the “Open Sesame” to piunder. 
Our speculations and spendings were continued until the dry sea- 
son, and contraction with its demands rolled upon us. Our efforts 
were expended in gathering together those elements which create 
panics, and they culminated just at that summer period which kin- 
dles a smouldering pyre. 

A cancer must poison flesh before it feeds upon it, and specula- 
tion had bloated our commodities until imports infected and preyed 
upon our resources. The elements of destruction were in the air, 
and if the South had not a bountiful crop on which the eyes and 
expectations can feast, we must have languished, and losing confi- 
dence in ourselves have failed to others, until we were crowded 
promiscuously on the precipice of inaction. But the farmer, besides 
maintaining himself, will produce a surplus which each department 
will in turn divide, and it is the assurance of this coming distri- 
bution which guarantees credit and security, and thus our real 
strength rests in land and its raw products... With the harvest, 
therefore, we shall be like a pilgrim who has escaped the hosts of 
darkness and with the rising sun takes a fresh start in life. 

Already the surplus in our oat crop has not only enabled farm- 
ers to subsist, but it showed that Southern grain had a cash value 
in foreign markets which is more profitable than extended crops 
carried by outside interests controlling the charges and costs. 

It is estimated that we shall have larger crops to realize from 
this season than have enriched us for years, and we shall once more 
solve the problem of converting our surplus into available profits, 
or wasting it as in the past—because, proportionately to our pro- 
ductions, which enrich all other lands, we are the poorest section 
on earth. Besides, we are more dependent on an available surplus 
than any other country; because, expending our efforts on produc- 
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tions which the world is bound to have, we are more than any 

other section a prey to rapacity and speculation. 

The farmer gets some money ahead which he will afterwards need 
as cash, but he casts about, and seeing vacant tracts, he extends 
his borders. The planting season arrives, and having more land, 
he feels bound to utilize it, and so overstrains himself until, before 
harvest relieves him, he must either be sustained at heavy cost to 
himself, or he must abandon a portion of his undertaking, while 
the depreciated remainder will scarcely make ends meet. 

The manufacturer has a profitable season, and instead of secur- 
ing his operations by a surplus, he aspires to increase his capacity, 
so either fresh stock is sold or bonds issued upon the property, 
and too often material is accumulated which cannot be converted 
into the returns which a moderate effort would have secured. Our 
merchants enter the race of competition and struggle to enlarge 
their sphere to the neglect of important details, and without study- 
ing the all-important significance of their balance sheet. 

If my views seem those of an alarmist, | ask my readers to re- 
flect upon the immense values and advantages, many of them vital 
to our home interests, which in the last twelve months have passed 
into foreign competition and control. 

One of our wisest economists devotes a chapter to proving that, 
if land is remunerative, it is more profitable to expend money upon 
bringing those same acres to their highest capacity of yield than by 
any increase of the area. And this principle of holding whatever 
interest we are driving under good control, applies to every depart- 
ment of life, for all soldiers agree that a battle is not won so 
much by extended lines of infantry or artillery as by the reserve 
guard which, at the critical moment, can be thrown with all its 
force into the breach. If our dealers, instead of overstraining, and 
so selling themselves to speculators, would grasp and hoard their 
surplus in some available form, then, instead of losing their time 
by seeking aid, they would bring their own reserve into the field 
and march steadily but surely into independence. The wealth of 
Holland, of England, and of New England, was retained by building 
up their banks and other institutions of credit; but as there has 
always been great prejudice and legislation against corpoiations in 
the South, their benefits have been cramped and retarded, and so 
other sections have outstripped us. 

A corporation is simply a creator of wealth which the individuals 
of a community are too poor to procure separately, so they com- 
bine and derive its benefits in common, and we should assist in 
building up any enterprise which is legitimate, because its progress 
is our prosperity. 

In the Iron Exchange of New York the grave question came up 
whether dealings in futures ‘should be prohibited or allowed. The 
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majority decided that the members could engage in gambling ven- 
tures, and so those prominent capitalists put themselves on record 
as agreeing that fortunes may be wrecked, and the livings of the 
country hazarded, in order that they may plunder their way into 
winnings. 

This is already the code of the Cotton Exchange, and there prices 
are moved up and down without any regard for the toiling pro- 
ducers of the South, but because it is the interest of the specu- 
lator. 

In speculation the strongest margins succeed, the weaker ones 
must succumb, and while the South furnishes the products which 
are manipulated over the world, she is still the weakest section in 
available capital; and so we shall remain in the power of others 
until we husband our resources in available shapes. 

It was in this cause that Hayne battled against Webster, striving 
to obtain for the products of his native soil the direct markets of 
consumers without subjecting them to harassing tariffs and depre- 
dations; and, as time rolls on, history vindicates more and more 
our great champion of Southern interests. 

Our prospects are bright once more, let us look upon 
their brightness while we are free from the blighting eye of 
credit. Within three years two millions of emigrants have _ be- 
come members of this country and producers of National wealth, 
but as they follow the tide of available capital, the North and 
West absorb them, and the South is neglected until she can offer a 
surplus for science and skill. Within twelve months railroad values 
have risen solidly, and report a most profitable year despite last 
year’s deficiency of crops. Within six months we have grown crops 
whose profitable yield are now assured, and upon which the war- 
environed consumers of the old world are bound to subsist. 

Let us bring our lands to their highest capacity for yielding and 
develop our industries, but never over tax our strength by oppress- 
ive liabilities and liens, and remember that ten in the bank is often 
worth more than one hundred in the field dependent on others to 
dig out for us, and we perish while a plenty which we shall never 
reach, stares us in the face. When Napoleon was surrounded on 
the burning sands of Egypt by swarming hordes of Mamelukes, he 
formed his outnumbered squadrons into solid squares, presenting on 
every side a bristling, invincible front to his furious assailants. 
However outnumbered our means, by keeping our home and com- 
munities’ forces solid, weecan steadily hold a surplus against the 
assaults of speculation and depredation. 

A farmer remarked to me the other day, that Providence had 
done His part this year. So we have only to be true to ourselves 
and our interests, and it must follow, as the night the day, we can- 
not then be false to any man. JOSEPH S. BEAN, Jr. 
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SMALL PAPER CURRENCY IN ENGLAND. 


The present Postmaster-General of Great Britain, Mr. Fawcett, 
has proposed and carried through a plan of selling postal orders, 
payable to bearer and at any post-office, for sums of one pound or 
less. The charge varies with the amount, being two pence for 
sums exceeding 7s. 6d., one penny for sums exceeding Is. 6d., and half 
a penny for smaller sums. As he drafted the plan, these orders were 
payable without limit, but the objection was made, that they 
would then constitute a permanent paper currency, that the /1 
orders would expel the gold sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
use, and that the smaller orders would expel the silver shillings 
and florins. There can be no doubt that these consequences would 
have followed in due time and in no long time, as paper is so 
much more convenient and could not fail to become more popular. 
There was another objection, not openly urged, but which must 
have been a serious obstruction, and that was that it would inter- 
fere with the present circulation in Scotland and Ireland of £1 
bank notes. Before the plan was sanctioned by Parliament it was 
amended, so that the postal orders must be presented within three 
months from their date, and that if not so presented, an extra charge 
equal to that imposed originally shall be made for every additional 
three months the orders are kept in circulation and not presented. 
This amendment will reduce the amount out and in use very ma- 
terially, but still it is likely to be somewhat considerable. To what- 
ever extent the circulation may go, it will give the Government the 
use of so much money without interest. 

We do not know whether postal orders on the new plan of Mr. 
Fawcett are in addition to, or a substitute for, the postal orders 
previously authorized and in use in Great Britain, and which like 
our own, were payable, only at a particular post-office and to the 
persons to whom they are made payable, or to the written orders 
of such persons. But we presume that the old form of postal 
order is still obtainable in Great Britain, as it is in certain cases 
safer in use. 

It is not unlikely that the English prejudice against £1 notes, 
by whomever and in whatever manner issued, had a good deal to 
do with the Parliamentary modification gf Mr. Fawcett’s plan, but 
it is also probable that it was opposed in its original shape by some 
persons, who dislike government circulating paper, but would not 
have been specially hostile to an issue of £1 notes by the Bank of 
England. 

The general subject of substituting £1 motes, and on a large 
scale, for sovereigns, was somewhat debated during the last session 
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of Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone manifested a decided leaning 
towards it. On one point, he gave an explicit opinion, by declaring 
that he did not attach any importance to the idea that the metals, 
in actual, from hand to hand, use as money, was a fund to be drawn 
upon by the banks in an emergency for the purpose of sustaining 
coin payments, inasmuch as the necessities of the circulation would 
not allow it to be drawn upon. 

It can certainly be effectively drawn upon in no other way than 
by issuing small notes to take the place in an emergency of the 
coin in use. It was upon that view that Mr. Jefferson so persist- 
ently proposed that the monetary circulation of this country should 
be managed so as to be really a war fund. He advised that it 
should be exclusively metallic in time of peace, so that the total 
currency could be used for war by substituting paper. 

The tendency to an issue of £1 notes, either by the Government 
or by the National bank, is certainly on the increase in England. 
The late Professor Jevons was an earnest advocate of it. But the 
opposition is overwhelmingly strong, and is not likely to yield ex- 
cept to the pressure of some new events. Unless the general out- 
turn of the gold mines of the world is increased by new discoveries, 
there may be a scarcity of it and a rise in its value, which will 
in England and elsewhere stimulate the proposal of paper. substi- 
tutes. It is a less probable event, but still it may occur, that the 
public finances of England may fall into such embarrassments 
from wars, or other misfortunes, that the Government might find 
it a convenient resource, either to issue small notes itself, or to 
obtain low-rate loans from the Bank of England, as a consider- 
ation for allowing that institution to issue such notes. 

In this country the use of paper notes, and down to as low a 
denomination as $1, is so confirmed a habit, and is so undoubt- 
edly popular and convenient, that the idea of forcing the use of 
metal in their place may be fairly put down in the category of po- 
litical impossibilities. And we do not ourselves believe that, as our 
currency is now regulated, such a substitution would add any appre- 
ciable strength to the guarantees we now have for the steady con- 
tinuance of coin payments. 

It is, of course, true, that paper of all denominations, large and 
small, may be so issued, as not to change the volume of the currency 
in any degree. That is done in the case of the gold and silver cer- 
tificates now issued by the United States Treasury, which holds un- 
touched the identical metal represented by the certificates. We 
might have, if we saw fit, gold and silver certificates for $1 or even 
less. The smaller the sum, the less care would be taken of the 
certificates, the more of them would be lost, and the greater the 
profit of the Treasury would be. We have had a striking recent 
experience of that in the fate of the fractional currency. 
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RECEIPTS, APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 1840 TO 1860. 


In the autumn of 1840 there was an overturning of political 
parties and Gen. Harrison was elected President. Dying shortly 
after his inauguration, John Tyler succeeded him, whose adminis- 
tration was as novel as it was painful, especially to the party by 
whom he had been elected. In May Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
who had been appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Harrison, made a report to the House in which he discussed 
chiefly the keeping and disbursing of the public money, turning 
also a side light,,though not very strong one, upon the tariff. 

Ever since emptying its plethoric purse into the greedy State 
‘ Treasuries, the Government had ‘not received enough to pay its 
annual expenses. Every year it sank a little deeper into the mire 
of debt. A very uncomfortable feeling was kindled by the reflec- 
tion that in a time of profound peace the Government could not 
pay its expenses year after year save by borrowing. The Treas- 
ury note system worked so easily in getting the money needed 
to pay the deficiency that it was continued. At every session the 
old stereotyped act was repeated with but few changes of form, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to reissue the Treas- 
ury notes that might be presented, and extending his authority to 
issue more if occasion required. 

In 1841, on Ewing’s recommendation, Congress authorized him 
to fund the unpaid Treasury notes. The loan was to be paid the 
first of January, 1845. Subsequently, other Treasury notes which 
could not easily be paid were funded in the same manner. The 
loan authorized in 1843 was made payable ten years afterward and 
bore five per cent. interest. 

When $7,000,000 more of Treasury notes had been funded under 
the law of ‘43, others remained to the amount of $4,656,387.45. 
They bore six per cent. interest, which was a high rate for the 
Government to pay at that time. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Jonn C. Spencer, regarded the duty “very obvious” of exercis- 
ing the authority given to him by the Act of °43 to issue other 
notes in such a manner as would promote the convenience of the 
Treasury, and avoid the danger and expense of remitting coin to 
the public agents for disbursement, and yet save the largest 
amount of interest. Although the interest had ceased on more 
than two millions of these notes in consequence of a notice given 
by the Treasury of its readiness to redeem the whole amount, 
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yet they were retained by the people for remittance from place 
to place. 

This fact indicated to the Secretary that when they were re- 
deemed others could probably be issued of a low denomination 
without any, or at a nominal, interest; and that they would be 
received with avidity by the public creditors, if convertible into 
coin on demand. Thinking thus, what did he do? With the 
sanction of the President, he issued notes of the denomination of 
fifty dollars with interest at the rate of one mill per annum on 
a hundred dollars. These notes were to be purchased at par when- 
ever presented “at the depositories of the Treasury in the City 
of New York,” and an indorsement to that effect was printed on 
the back of them. They were not only receivable for all public 
dues, but could be exchanged for specie at par, at the Custom- 
houses and land offices to the amount of one-half the coin in 
their possession. An effort had been previousky made by Wood- 
bury to substitute notes bearing nominal rates of interest, and 
also notes bearing the rate of two per cent., but the experiment 
had failed because they were not convertible into coin on de- 
mand. 

No apprehension was entertained of the ability of the Treasury 
Department to purchase all that might be presented for payment. 
“There was,” Spencer declared, “and always must be, a surplus in 
the Treasury beyond the immediate calls upon it. This with a rev- 
enue more than three times the amount of the notes constantly 
accruing would be adequate, as its place could always be supplied 
with other notes, with or without interest, as circumstances re- 
quired,. with which a portion of the public expenditures could be 
met. In the possible event of a large accumulation, Treasury 
notes bearing such interest as would ensure loans not exceeding the 
prescribed rate, or a resort to the authority to issue a_ stock, 
would, either of them, be sufficient to provide the necessary funds 
to meet such accumulation.” 

As a justification for this measure, the Secretary declared that 
the exigencies of the Treasury demanded that the effort should 
be made to relieve it from such a weight of interest, especially 
since it would not preclude a return to the system which invited 
banks to hoard Treasury notes by allowing them interest while 
they borrowed of the community without interest to the extent of 
their circulation. 

Spencer discovered no constitutional objection to borrowing in 
this way, but Congress did, and the fires of controversy grew very 
warm. Indeed, all the constitutional arguments against making 
paper money a legal tender which were put forth twenty years later, 
may be found in the reports and discussions occasioned by this ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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An effort was made to negotiate a loan for the amount needed 
to discharge the Treasury notes in Europe, but no foreigner could 
be induced to buy our Government bonds at that time at par 
even though bearing six per cent. interest. William Cost Johnson. 
who acted for the Treasury Department in this transaction, ob- 
served in his report that “while nations, with not a tithe of our 
resources and with large public debts, have been able to effect 
loans at three per cent. per annum, the agent of this Government 
had to return irom the same money market, where capital is seek- 
ing investment at two and three per cent., without receiving a 
single offer for any portion of a loan to our Government at six 
per cent.” 

Why did Congress suffer the public debt to increase? Why 
were not the expenditures reduced if increased taxation was not 
practicable? Why should the six millions of indebtedness _be- 
queathed by the former administration be allowed to expand be- 
yond twenty-five millions in 1844? Retrenchment was the true 
remedy, yet this it was very hard for Congress to apply. The 
salaries paid were fixed when the country was sailing on the 
flood tide of prosperity, when money was plentiful and cheap, 
and the prices of everything correspondingly high. But now the 
situation was reversed, yet Congress was very slow to recognize 
it. Not until 1844 did Congress awake to the necessity of re- 
ducing expenses in order to stop the growth of the debt. 

Spencer was succeeded by George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, the 
fourth and last Secretary of the Treasury during Tyler’s troubled 
administration. Ewing, the choice of Harrison, was among the first 
to resign when Tyler began to manifest his disinclination to re- 
main in harmony with the party that had elected him, and he 
was succeeded by Walter Forward, of Pennsylvania, who remained 
in office long enough to report twice annually concerning the 
operations of the Treasury Department. The President next sent ° 
the name of Caleb Cushing into the Senate, but the nomination 
was rejected. The nomination was twice renewed, but the Senate 
resolutely declined to confirm him. John C. Spencer, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was then transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Senate sanctioned the change. After a short ad- 
ministration of its affairs he resigned because he was not will- 
ing to deposit, by order of the President, one hundred thousand 
dollars of secret service money with a confidential agent in New 
York contrary to law. With such swift changes efficiency in the 
management of the affairs of the Treasury was impossible. The 
wonder is, that the public business was not managed worse. While 
Bibb administered the finances, the Government experienced the 
beneficial effects of renewed prosperity and a larger revenue. There 
was no longer a deficiency, but a surplus, which Bibb suggested 
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should be kept for a sinking fund to be used in paying the debt 
which had been accumulating ever since 1837. No longer did the 
Secretary of the Treasury need recommend the tapping of new 
sources for taxation; the supply of revenue was bountiful, and the 
wheels of the Government rolled easily along. 

Yet there was a marked difference between his views and those of 
the Committee of Ways and Means with respect to paying the pub- 
lic debt. Bibb favored a slower liquidation, and recommended the 
issue of new stock for a portion of it, payable in ten or fifteen years, 
and the reduction of taxation. On the other hand, the Committee 
stoutly advocated a more rapid payment of the debt and the main- 
tenance of the revenue laws. Their views prevailed. 

The wasteful and illegal expenditure of money which had thrown 
such a painful glare over the two former administrations had by no 
means ended. It had been lessened in many ways, but when once 
these fires begin to burn they are not easily extinguished. Said a 
Committee on Retrenchment in 1844: “Thorough investigation has 
been so long delayed that abuses have imperceptibly crept into nearly 
every department, ‘regulations’ have become laws, ‘ precedents’ have 
constantly multiplied for extra allowances and other unwarrantable ex- 
penditures; office hours have been shortened, and indolence become 
fashionable.” In the army and navy especially the officers were receiv- 
ing a large compensation in return for a slight service, and many 
were retained who had no duty to perform. “A most reckless and 
profligate use” had been made of the contingent funds of the sev- 
eral departments, including that under the immediate control of the 
House. But Congress was reluctant to begin the greatly needed 
work of reform. Indeed, it has always been difficult for that body 
to pare down expenditures, however glaring might be the necessity 
for such action. 

When Woodbury retired from the Treasury the Government was 
in debt, though the amount was small and would have been dis- 
charged during his last official year had there not been large ex- 
penditures unexpectedly for the Florida war and the payment of In- 
dian claims. How the debt had risen by the end of the next four 
years will be seen by comparing the following figures: 








Dec. 1839. 1844. 

ep | eee $ 299,554 95 ” $ 156,174 51 
Old unfunded debt..........cccceccces 26,622 44 . 22,003 56 
Treasury notes of 1812............... 5,295 00 én 4,317 44 
PE SOUR cose scoccccecccsesecse 4,320 09 - 4,320 O09 
Debts assumed of District of Columbia. 1,500,000 co tis 1,260,000 00 
Outstanding Treasury notes........... 4,433,823 00 ‘a 1,912,713 17 
7S RE rer reer —_—— sa 5,143,026 88 
RG TDs ccc cccecevtcvessesdeeses -_-— 2° 8,343,886 03 
EMO GE BRED ec ccecccccccvcesscceccccs _—— _ 7;004,231 35 

$4,771,115 48 .. $23,850,673 17 


The Secretary had redeemed, it is true, since July, $322,584.61 of 
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Treasury notes, and $539,950 of the stock issued in 1841, but the 
debt which remained was an indelible mark of the misgovernment of 
the period. There were some slight attempts to economize during 
Tyler’s administration, but extravagant and corrupt modes of ex- 
penditure had become so perfectly organized that reform was slow 
and difficult. It must be added, too, that the cry of retrenchment 
was neither strong nor effective. The spirit of reform that existed 
in Congress was faint and fitful, and spent itself chiefly in lamenta- 
tion. Nothing could have been clearer than the duty of Congress to 
bring the expenditures within the receipts, yet not until 1846 were 
the estimates for expenditures very much reduced. A new tariff was 
enacted in 1841 which was expected to yield a larger revenue to 
the Government, but for two years afterward importations were 
light. The country had suffered reverses and had not recovered 
from liquidating the heavy balance due abroad—the accumulation 
of several years of buying in excess of the products sent thither. 
While the income was reduced, especially in a time of peace, the 
expenditures ought to have been pared down in almost every di- 
rection. Congress should have diminished the appropriations, and 
the executive departments should have faithfully performed their 
tasks. Had these things been done, there would have been no 
debt in 1844. 

Woodbury, it is true, pleaded for a reduction of the appropriations, 
but he did not point out where to make them. He might have 
shown this so clearly that Congress would not have dared continue 
in its old ways. His successors flitted through the Treasury Depart- 
ment so swiftly that they hardly had time to ascertain where the 
growth of expenditure had been exuberant and might be wisely 
lopped off. It was easier to recommend an increase of revenue. 
Ewing thinking that Congress might not be willing to revise the 
tariff until it had had “its final and permanent operation,” recom- 
mended as a temporary measure, levying a duty of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem on all articles which at that time paid no duty or one 
less than twenty per cent. and some other modifications of the ex- 
isting tariff with the view of enriching the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, and this recommendation received the sanction of Congress. 
Forward favored a readjustment of the tariff and higher rates; 
Spencer suggested retrenchment, especially in collecting the rev- 
enues, and in some of the permanent and indefinite appropri- 
ations; but he uttered only a feeble note. As a relief measure he 
urged more cogently the taxing of tea and coffee. 

His estimate of expenditures was very sharply criticised by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. He thought the deficiency would 
be about four millions and a half at the end of June, 1845, but 
in making his calculations he added the outstanding appropriations 
of the previous year and omitted to deduct the outstanding appro- 
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priations of the current year. The committee regarding the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations of each year as not varying “very 
materially from one year to another,” they set aside from the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1844-45 $2,500,000 for these unexpended 
balances, and by so doing cut down the deficiency to two millions. 
The committee agreed with the Secretary in regarding “the in- 
sufficiency of the current revenues to meet the current expenditures 
to be not merely present, but future also.” What the committee 
proposed was a reduction of expenditure equal to the probable de- 
ficiency in the revenue. Reductions covering this amount had 
been recommended by Spencer. Though adopted by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, they could not refrain from remarking that 
they would not voluntarily anticipate a rejection of his recom- 
mendations, yet the history which the Secretary laid before them 
in the report under consideration admonished them not to con-. 
fide too strongly in the reduction of the appropriations to the 
standard of the accruing revenue. The committee remarked that 
at each session of Congress, for the last seven years, appropriations 
had been made which were much larger than the current rev- 
enues. “During the early portion of this period, there were means 
in the Treasury independent of the current revenue, being a surplus of 
former years, to meet these excesses of appropriations ; and when those 
means were exhausted, temporary loans, in the form of Treasury 
notes, were resorted to, to supply the deficiencies. In this way a 
debt in the shape of Treasury notes outstanding to an amount not 
probably varying very materially from six millions, had been con- 
tracted at the time when the present administration came into 
power, on the 4th of March, 1841, and that debt, thus commenced, 
has since that time, and up to the first day of December last, been 
swelled to the startling amount of more than twenty-five millions— 
more than twenty-one millions of which has been made to assume 
the permanent form of loans for a term of years, and the residue 
yet retains the form of Treasury notes outstanding. Deficiencies in 
the current and accruing revenue, to meet the annual appropriations 
have accumulated this amount of debt in this short period, and 
more than nineteen millions of it within three years.” 

When Bibb made his report at the close of 1844 the country had 
recovered from its depression, profits were greater, the bank circu- 
lation had expanded, importations had increased, and the revenues 
were augmented sufficiently to pay the current expenditures and 
leave a surplus. 

Walker, who succeeded Bibb, proposed to swell the National in- 
come still more by revising the tariff in such a way that the largest 
revenue possible from importations might be obtained. Congress 
accepted his views, and the tariff was revised accordingly. But again 
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the alarm of war was sounded, and more money than flowed into 
the Treasury through the ordinary channels was needed. 

The President was authorized to issue within a year $10,000,000 
of Treasury notes, or to issue stock for that amount redeemable 
within twenty years. Only six per cent. was to be allowed in either 
case; nor was any commission to be given for negotiating the 
loan. 

Although Congress authorized this loan in July, within six months 
more money was required to maintain the war against Mexico. In 
January, therefore, a loan of $23,000,000 was authorized, but sev- 
eral new conditions were attached to it which require notice. The 
President could issue the whole amount in the form of Treasury 
notes of as small denominations as fifty dollars, and they were 
redeemable within one or two years after date, the interest to be 
determined by the Secretary with the approval of the President, 
though not exceeding six per cent., which was to cease after a 
notice of sixty days that the Government was ready to redeem 
them. They were to be given to those creditors who were willing to 
receive them, and on their credit the Secretary was authorized “to 
borrow, trom time to time, such sums as the President may think 
expedient.” The law, however, contained a proviso that they could 
not be pledged or sold for less than their face value, “including 
the principal and interest thereon.” They were transferable by de- 
livery and assignment, and receivable for all public dues, and the 
Secretary was authorized to buy them at par, allowing also for the 
amount of interest due at the time of purchase. The holders also 
of all outstanding Treasury notes were allowed to exchange them 
for six-per-cent. funded stock, and to receive the interest due 
thereon at the time of the exchange in money, the Government 
reserving the right to redeem them at any time after January |, 
1848. The authority granted to the Secretary the previous year to 
issue $10,000,000 of Treasury notes was extended with respect to is- 
suing one-half that amount, and the President was granted dis- 
cretionary power to issue stock for the entire loan of $23,000,000 
instead of Treasury notes, redeemable after’ the Ist of January, 1848. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was also required to _ publish 
monthly a statement of all the Treasury notes issued or re- 
deemed. 

In February the Secretary advertised for proposals for $18,000,000 
of these notes. He stated in his notice that all bids must be un- 
conditional, and without any reference to the bids of others, or 
they might not be considered. None would be received below par. 
The department reserved the right to fix the periods when the 
money must be paid, “so as not to be required to anticipate the 
wants of the Government, or allow any interest” before receiving 
the money. The amount of the bids was $57,722,983, nearly all of 
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which were above par, varying from one-eighth of one per cent. to 
two per cent. The remainder of the loan was exchanged at par, 
partly for money to be deposited without charge at New Orleans, 
where the wants of the Government were great, and the rest 
chiefly to the Smithsonian Institution. The 22d of October, 1846, 
the department had advertised for the exchange at par of $ 3,000,000 
of Treasury notes bearing five and two-fifths per cent. interest for 
deposits of specie with the Assistant Treasurers. For several 
months the exchange was made slowly, and when in February the 
eighteen-million loan was advertised ‘serious doubts were enter- 
tained” whether it would be taken at par. It was the first loan ever 
negotiated in specie since the founding of the Government, and the 
first, save that of the previous autumn, which had ever been negoti- 
ated at or above par during a period of war. “The magnitude of 
the loan,” affirmed the Secretary, “the fluctuations below par of the 
previous stock and notes, the untried, and to many, alarming re- 
straining operation of the Constitutional Treasury, the heavy ex- 
penditures of the war, and the requirement of all the payments 
from time to time in specie, were deemed by many as insuperable 
obstacles to the negotiation of the whole of the loan at or above 
par. But, under the salutary provisions of the Constitutional 
Treasury, the credit of the Government was in truth enhanced by 
receiving and disbursing nothing but coin; thus placing all its 
transactions upon a basis more sound, and entitled to higher credit 
than when it held no specie, had no money in its own possession, 
and none even in the banks to pay its creditors but bank paper. 
Then, it was dependent upon the credit of the banks, and was sub- 
jected to every fluctuation which affected their credit. Now, it 
stands upon the basis of specie, so as to be above all suspicion 
of discredit, whilst by its demand for coin for revenue payments 
it sustains not only its own credit, but renders more safe the 
credit and currency and business of the whole Union.” 


—————— 





IMMENSE PENSION LIST.—A statement prepared at the Pension Bureau 
shows that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 40,939 original claims for 
pensions, and 34,148 claims for increase of pension were filed. There were 
allowed during the year 27,664 original applications, and 10,231 for increase 
of pensions. The number of claims rejected was 21,295. There remain 
pending 269,678 original applications, and 21,288 applications for increase. 
The total amount paid for pensions during the year, including the cost of 
disbursement, was $ 54,296,280.54; total number of pensioners on the roll, 
285 697, a gain over the previous year of 16,867. The total amount paid by 
the Government for pensions from 1791 to 1861 was $ 81,480,455 50. The 
total amount paid from 1861 to June 30, 1882, was $ 560,641,324.75. Out 
of this amount, and since 1871, $25,234,232.85 has been paid to the sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812 and to the widows of those who served during 
that war. Deducting this<latter amount and estimating that which may have 
been paid to pensioners on account of the wars prior to 1861 and 1865, 
about $530,000,c00 have been disbursed on account of pensions. 
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THE MONEY QUESTION.* 


The meeting of the International Monetary Conference, that was 
appointed for last April, has apparently been postponed indefinitely. 
All the States possessing silver persist in their waiting attitude, 
with the uncomfortable feeling that the present situation is quite 
untenable, but without being able to decide as to the course to be 
adopted. The ratio of value of the two precious metals has about 
become fixed in the neighborhood of 18:1, but the new propor- 
tion is liable to change, since any further action of a State op- 
posed to silver, may speedily cause again a great fall in this metal. 
Perhaps some such disturbing event will be required to extricate 
the money question from its present stagnation. This apathy is 
only observable in most of the governments; the bimetallist agita- 
tion has constantly increased its fervor in the public and press, 
and the representatives of a purely gold standard have been con- 
strained to take part defensively at least in the debate. 

The chief recent event in the money question was without doubt 
the appearance in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zettung (April 5th, 
1882), of a memoir, the author of which is rightly named as the 
Bank President von Dechend, and which in any case would not 
have seen the light, if it had been contrary to the views of 
the Imperial Government. The concessions of principle made in 
this memoir to bimetallism are particularly important, and on this 
account we are desirous of making the following observations on 
its statements, and also of considering the criticism of them by 
Soetbeer in the Deutsches Handelsblatt (April 20th and May 4th, 
1882 ). 

Herr von Dechend expressly recognizes the existence of a scar- 
city of gold, and bases his propositions on this fact. He thus 
puts himself in decided opposition to the party of the gold stand- 
ard, which energetically denies any want of gold. We will not go 
into those arguments of the latter that rely solely upon public 
ignorance. When, for example, a great journal, in refutation of 
‘the legendary gold famine, appealed triumphantly to the grand totai 
of 3,480 million marks of specie held by the large banks of Eu- 
rope and New York, it could only excite astonishment in any one half 
acquainted with the matter, since that total includes about 1,600 
millions of silver coin. We shall neither discuss how great has 
been the falling-off of the production of gold. The monometallist 
party exults over the increased production of gold in Victoria for 
the year 1881 (886,000 ounces against 812,000 for the preceding 


* Translated from the German of W. Lexis. 
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year), but in comparison with the production of 1865 (1,500,000 
ounces), or of 1856 (3,000,000 ounces), a considerable decline is still 
incontestible. Soetbeer cites the increase over the immediately pre- 
ceding years of the importation of Australian gold into England 
(4.5 million pounds against 3.6 and 3.2 million), but the differ- 
ence is still very great from the average of 1858-77 (6.6 million 
pounds), or of the single years of the richest period (1858 for 
example, 9 milllion pounds). The American production of gold 
for the fiscal year 1880-81 ($36,500,000) is half a million dollars 
greater than for 1880, but still falls way below the yield of 1879 
($38,900,000), and of 1878 ($51,200,000), as well as the average 
from 1850-1870. We will not attempt to decide, whether the 
future of gold prophesied by Suess lies on the threshold of 
our present or still further off; but it is not a re-assuring fact, that 
according to Soetbeer’s valuable researches the annual average con- 
sumption of gold for industrial purposes, exclusive of the old ma- 
terial, has risen from seventy-eight million marks in the decade 
1851-1860, to 234 million marks in the period 1871-1880; while the 
average annual production, according to Soetbeer, has fallen from 
563 million marks in the first period, to 475 million marks in the 
second, and in the last years it has only amounted to about 410 
million marks. Soetbeer, indeed, appeals to the great present stock 
of gold money, which he estimates at 13,000 millions. He be- 
lieves this sum would normally suffice for the monetary needs 
of the commercial States, even if there should be no further con- 
siderable increase of the stock of money from the surplus produc- 
tion left after other uses, because credit and prices would effect an 
automatic equalization. But this is just what the bimetallists re- 
gard as the threatening danger, and wish to avert the automatic 
equalization by a lowering of prices that does not result from an 
improved and easier production of commodities, but solely from an 
increased preponderance of the possessors of money over the pro- 
ducers. Such an increase in the value of money may be agree- 
able enough to fund-holders and officials; but economically, there 
is no doubt it is a great evil, as Soetbeer has previously openly 
declared. There are also great objections to the equalization by 
an extension of credit, which most partisans ‘of a gold standard 
formerly shared. They tried accordingly to make the circulation 
of notes without a metallic basis more difficult by fixing a higher 
minimum value on the single notes. At present they seem to be 
of another opinion, and even in the English Parliament a motion 
was recently made for the introduction of one-pound notes. Every 
further development of the system of credit needs, so far as we 
can look into the future, a corresponding, though perhaps a pro- 
portionately smaller, extension of the metallic basis of the circu- 
lation. If this does not take place, if the normal additions of new 
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monetary metal to the old stock are entirely or partially wanting 
for a:long time, while population and business increase naturally, 
the economic movement may still perhaps retain its full intensity 
for several years and prices may even be driven up. At last, however, 
a crisis will come -that will put prices way down. Then the rela- 
tive insufficiency of the monetary stock will revenge itself, for prices 
will be unable to reach again their former norma: figures, while debts 
from the credit and earlier periods, which originally may have been 
incurred for legitimate, productive purposes, will bear down the pro- 
ducer with the full weight of their nominal amounts. 

One cannot speak of an absolute monetary necessity in a 
nation’s economy. If only half or twice as much gold were pro- — 
duced, as is actually the case, the world would get on with six 
and one-half or twenty-six milliard marks of money (not taking 
silver into account), just as it now does with thirteen milliards. 
The expression, scarcity of gold, has merely a relative signification, 
denoting either that the new production of gold does not keep 
normal pace with the development of economy and its system of 
credit, so that crises may ensue with the consequences just indicated ; 
or that the civilized States threaten one another with withdrawals 
of gold, which are felt extremely on one side, induce a raising of 
discount, trouble the money market constantly, and lead to real 
monetary crises, that is to such crises as are not caused by any 
economic sins, nor unsound relations of production, but by the ac- 
cidental circumstance of a temporary increased {necessity for money. 
Whatever the absolue monetary stock of a people’s economy may 
be, the transition to a new condition with less money will always 
have oppressive and injurious effects upon the productive interests, 
and the present banking organization of civilized States makes 
these effects appear at once in all their severity. It will possibly 
be said that the raising of discount, so hurtful to commerce and 
industry, is now absolutely necessary for the regulation of the 
international movement of the precious metals; neither could it be 
avoided, if the specie of all banks consisted of gold and _ silver, 
instead of gold alone; it must lead to an _ universal inflation, if 
every country, that.<in consequence of a poor harvest, had paid out 
100 million marks in-¢ash to another, should wish to fill this gap 
at once by new precious metals, instead of waiting in the regular 
way for the automatic changing of the balance. The reply would 
be, that the banks feel this draft upon their precious metal more 
in proportion to the lowness of their stock. The silver hoard of 
the German Imperial Bank, of the French and the Dutch banks, 
cannot he considered as a valid remittance in international trans- 
actions, but the banks fix their discount policy chiefly according 
to their holding of gold. If silver possessed a universally recognized 
fixed value in relation to gold, at which banks could pay it out for 
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notes, metallically-uncovered notes would hardly appear in ordinary 
times, and in international payments, where gold and silver might be 
indifferently employed, a bank could part with far larger amounts of 
cash than now, without having recourse to any measure of preven- 
tion. 

If it were simply a question of the occasional shiftings of gold, that 
arise from the necessities of international commerce and are gradu- 
ally equalized upon the whole, there would be no need of any great 
uneasiness about a possible lack of gold. The real facts of the case, 
however, are that the gold of late has been flowing off into newly- 
opened channels, and that it threatens continuing so to do in future. 
Other circulating mediums have to be replaced by gold in these 
cases; it is a one-sided absorption; there is no corresponding reflux 
to follow, as in the equalization of the customary international bal- 
ances. If such a reflux from the newly-opened channels of gold cir- 
culation back into the old should occur, this would tend to prove a 
scarcity of gold, because the new competitors in the struggle for 
gold would have been unable to attain their object. As a criterion 
of the scarcity of gold, we may look upon a continued advance 
relatively of the average rate of discount, which results simply from 
the technical insufficiency of the instrument of circulation, not from 
any shock to confidence or from the casual relations of commerce 
and production. The resumption of specie payments in the United 
States was the first occasion of such a phenomenen. From January 
1, 1879, to November 1, 1881, the Union shows an increased impor- 
tation of gold amounting to $197,400,000, to which must be added its 
own production of gold during the same time, or $104,000,000, that 
we may regard as all kept at home. This reflux of gold to America 
was chiefly caused by the condition of the European harvest; but 
its lasting result is that this gold is retained in America in conse- 
quence of a reform of the currency, and that a deficiency is left be- 
hind in Europe. The amount of the Government notes of America 
in 1879 has not been diminished to any great extent and still re- 
mains $ 346,700,000, but the Treasury and the banks as well must 
now maintain a much greater stock of gold to guarantee their re- 
demption than formerly. The total of this gold (in the Treasury, 
National and State banks) amounted Jan. 1, 1879, to only $158,700,000, 
but Nov. 1, 1881, to $295,g00,000. With her great stores of precious 
metal lying idle and considerably re-enforced by silver currency Eu- 
rope could calmly contemplate this efflux to America. On the 25th of. 
September, 1879, the Bank of England had the immense store of specie 
of £35.1 millions, with a circulation in notes of only 27.7 millions, con- 
sequently a surplus of over seven millions. The total reserve (notes 
and specie) of the banking department amounted to 22.4 millions, 
discount stood at two per cent. At the end of the year also the 
situation was relatively favorable, 27 millions cash on hand, 27.6 mil- 
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lions of circulating notes,-.discount three per cent. In the year 1880 
the circulation of notes was with slight variations 26-——27 millions, 
the cash stock 26—29 millions, with discount at three and two and 
one-half per cent. In December, however, the cash went below 25 
millions, and the year 1881 began with a stock of 24.3 millions, a 
circulation in notes of £ 26,953,000, and a total reserve of 12.3 mil- 
lions. Discount remained at three per cent., although the reserve 
amounted to but thirty-six per cent. of the liabilities, against sixty 
per cent. in September, 1879. There was consequently in January 
an increase of the rate of discount to 33%. The situation had im- 
proved again in February; in the following months the stock of 
cash kept in the neighborhood of twenty-seven millions and was 
generally rather higher than the circulation of notes. Discount fell 
from three and one-half back to three, and in April to 2}°, and it 
seemed as if the loss of the gold sent across the ocean had ceased 
to be felt. But in July there was a renewed demand for gold to 
be permanently absorbed, to take the place of another circulating 
medium, the Italian loan being designed to furnish Italy with 400 
million francs of gold. However carefully the payments were distrib- 
uted over a long period, it may confidently be asserted, that this loan 
has called forth and will continue to call forth distinct symptoms 
of a scarcity of gold; that is since August, 1881, the rate of discount 
solely on account of the world’s insufficient stock and production of 
gold stands one-half to one per cent. higher in consequence of that 
operation, than would have been the case, if America had retained 
her paper currency, or if the coining of silver were still kept up 
in the Latin Monetary Union. While in the latter half of 1879 and 
in 1880 the rate of discount was only two and 2}%, until the 
end of November and in December it rose to three per cent., 
in 1881 it went up to three in August, to four in September, 
to five per cent. at the beginning of October, and there remained 
the rest of the year. On the 13th of October the stock of cash 
amounted to 21.1 millions, the circulation of notes to 26.9 millions, 
and the total reserve to 9.9 millions or 32 per cent. of the obliga- 
tions.* At the same time exchange on London stood at 25.42% in 
Paris, the premium on gold at six per cent., and the rate of dis- 
count of the German Imperial Bank at 53°. At the beginning of 
January, 1882, the condition of the Bank of England was rather 
more unfavorable. 

The scarcity of gold, therefore, continued several months, before 
the Paris crisis of January 19, 1882, occurred, and this was essen- 
*This figure of the reserve, as well as the following, must be diminished by £ 750,000, 
in order to be compared with the previous ones. For since April 20, 1881, (in obedience to 
an Order of Council) the uncovered contingent of notes has been increased by this amount 
(made £ 15,750,000) in the bank statements, so much in public funds having been transferred 


from the banking to the emission department and the former receiving in return the like sum 
in notes. See Economist, April 23, 1881. 
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tially a consequence of the drain to Italy. That crisis resulted 
in another distribution of gold between France and_ Eng- 
land. France sold large lots of international securities in London, 
and by causing an exportation of two millions sterling forced the 
Bank of England to raise its rate of interest to six per cent. at 
the end of January. On the 2d of February its cash amounted 
to 18.8 millions, and the reserve 9.1 millions. The strong tension 
of the discount naturally had an effect, on the 23d of February the 
cash was again at 21.2 millions, the reserve 12.4 millions, and dis- 
count five per cent. But when English journals rejoiced at this re- 
sult, and saw in it a proof that England could at any time get 
all the gold she wanted, they overlooked the rea] point of the ques- 
tion. The evil of the scarcity of gold announced itself in the very 
fact that from a mechanical cause, so to speak, the discount had 
to be raised so extraordinarily, and that sensible injury was thus 
inflicted on commerce and industry. And even if England, econom- 
ically the strongest of States, can always procure gold, that is no 
very delightful prospect for the other countries with a gold standard ; 
because however much the latter may strive to defend their gold 
by raising the rates of discount, England is sure to outbid them at 
last. 

In March, the Bank of England put down its rate of interest, 
first to four, and soon after to three, per cent. So it stood on 
the 25th of May, while the cash amounted 23.4 millions, the total 
reserve to 13.3 millions. At the same time the Bank of France 
had increased its stock of gold, which amounted to but 649 mil- 
lion francs (besides 1151 million francs of silver) on the fifth of 
January, 1882, to 916 million francs (besides 1156 million francs of 
silver). This increase has gone on almost without interruption dur- 
ing the last months, though discount was put down to 33$ in 
March, and though the emission of the second half of the Italian 
loan (May 3 and 4) called for renewed remittances of gold to 
Italy. As of late considerable sums of gold have come over from 
America again, all fear of a want of gold may be done away with 
in fact. It must, however, always be remembered, that) the scar- 
city of gold is only to be understood in the above-mentioned 
relative sense. The fact remains still, that in consequence of the 
Italian loan discount stood higher from August, 1881, to the end 
of May, 1882, than in the corresponding period of the preceding 
years, and the new payments, distributed up to the 15th of No- 
vember, will very likely give the great banks some further incon- 
venience and cause them to take measures to protect their cash. 

The new gold coming frem America, Russia, and Australia will 
continue, as of late, to be claimed principally for Italy; the great 
European central banks no longer receive their normal new supply, 
after large amounts have been drawn directly from them in the 
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immediately preceding years. On the whole, European monetary 
relations have not improved since the new turn brought about by 
the American monetary reform.. On the 29th of May, 1879, the Bank 
of England had £8.6 millions more cash than on May 25th, 1882. 
Its rate of discount was then two per cent. and consols were quoted 
ninety-nine per cent., while at the latter date discount was one per 
cent. higher and consols were 102%, consequently the rate of interest 
on permanent investments has still more diminished. Upon the 
whole the English statistics of 1879-1881 shows an increased impor- 
tation of gold amounting to £12.2 millions, while France in the same 
period suffered a loss of 380 million francs of gold.* That in the 
first third of 1882 both countries have again obtained a surplus im- 
portation of gold by particular exertions, counts but for little against 
former losses, and in the probably near change of the balance to 
America the optimistic view will scarcely be justifled. It is not, 
however, to be affirmed that the previous signs of a scarcity of gold 
were important enough to be uneasy about. If there should be no 
further perturbations, after Italy’s demand for gold had been satis- 
fied the pressure would soon cease that has been exercised on the 
European banking system for a year and a half by the loan, and 
after the American circulation had once got all the gold it requires 
a certain equality would gradually be restored in the movement of 
gold between America and Europe. Further perturbations are how- 
ever, sure to follow, if the purely gold standard gains the victory in 
but a single one of the now undecided States. The scarcity of gold 
is at present in its period of incubation still, or has only manifested 
its first symptoms. 
To be continued tn November number. 


*It is also to be remarked that the amount of the unsecured notes of the Bank of France had 
increased again to 600 million francs in June, 1882, while in June, 1879, the stock of specie 
was somewhat greater than the circulation of notes, 
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NATIONAL BANK—EQUITIES AS TO MORTGAGE—LIABILITY OF ONE HOLDING 
Stock as SECURITY.—(1) Where a bank holds a judgment which is a first lien 
upon real estate, and an arrangement is made between the officers of the bank 
and the parties to a mortgage subsequently executed upon the same premises, 
that the mortgage is to be considered a prior lien to the judgment of the bank, 
but the records continue to show the judgment to be prior and paramount, and 
the premises are sold under the judgment, and an innocent purchaser for 
value, without notice, acquired title thereto, Ae/d, that such purchaser is not 
subject to the equities existing between the mortgagee and bank; nor subject 
to any equities in favor of the parties having title under the foreclosure of the 
mortgage. (2) Where a person is merely inpossession of the stock of a National 
bank, as collateral security for the payment of a debt, and does not participate 
in the meetings of the stockholders, and is not recognized by the stockholders 
as a member, he is not such a part of the bank corporation as to be bound by 
the knowledge of the facts in possession of the officers of such bank. Saker v. 
Woolson, Kansas Sup. Ct,, Feb. 27, 1882. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


The following valuable paper was read before the Bankers’ Insti- 
tute of London, by Robert W. Barnett. The entire paper will be 
given to our readers, but we have space for only a part of it in 
the present number: 


The constitution and progress of the National banks of the United 
States present a most interesting and important subject for our con- 
sideration, not only for the rapid and solid progress they have 
made, but also from the fact that these results have been obtained 
by a system differing from our own in many points both of prin- 
ciple and practice. One among our most undoubted maxims, and 
one I am by no means disposed to relinquish is, that in commerce, 
overnment assistance and interference are highly undesirable. Yet 
— we have upwards of two thousand commercial and _ financial 
institutions, which owe their inception and establishment entirely to 
a special statute, and whose mode of doing business is prescribed 
at almost every point, and checked at every turn, by the law. At 
the very beginning of their career those conditions that are with 
us at the discretion. of the projectors, are for the National banks 
already fixed by the State. The minimum amount of capital, and 
its mode of payment, the number and qualification of the directors, 
must all be in conformity with the statute. Later on, the conduct 
of business, the amount of cash reserves, and, to some extent, the 
allocation of possible profits, are found to have their restrictions 
and regulations. Without at all ceding our own opinions as to the 
general principles involved in such provisions as these, the success 
that has been attained by the banks subject to them requires us 
to admit, that at least they were well suited to the circumstances 
under which they were adopted. Accustomed as we are to contem- 
plate with pride the position of our own banking system, we shall 
yet find in the progress of these National banks something to mar- 
vel at. Although the system is very recent, having not yet at- 
tained a legal majority, it can already number 2132 banks having 
a paid-up capital amounting to £92,764,000.* These banks have so 
far acquired the confidence of the public as to have in circulation 
notes for upwards of £ 64,000,000, and to hold £ 216,000,000 of de- 
posits. Further, their operations have been so far profitable to 
themselves, that they have paid dividends upon the large amount 
of capital already quoted, generally averaging from seven and a half 
per cent. to ten per cent., besides accumulating reserve funds 
amounting to upwards of twenty-five millions sterling, and holding 
also undivided profits amounting to eleven millions more. 

The history of these institutions will carry us back only to the 
time of the War of Secession. In December, 1861, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his annual report, proposed two plans for obtain- 
ing the necessary means for carrying on the war. First, to substi- 
tute Government demand notes payable in coin for those already 


* The dollar converted at 5=£ 1. 
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issued by private corporations. Second, to issue gradually National- 
bank notes secured by the pledge of United States’ bonds, in place 
of the existing bank notes, authorized by State laws. Already the 
Government had issued ten millions sterling of Treasury notes, and 
expectation of the disasters that would probably follow from an 
almost indefinite extension of these issues led the Secretary urgently 
to press the adoption of his second plan. Before either scheme had 
been considered by Congress, the position of public affairs had 
changed. A general suspension of specie payments took place on 
December 28th, 1861. The Government, too, found themselves em- 
barked in a war that now promised to be something more than the 
passing trouble they had anticipated, and which demanded graver 
efforts than they had yet made. To meet the expenditure involved, 
two Acts were passed by Congress in February and July, 1862, to- 
gether authorizing the issue of sixty millions sterling of Treasury 
notes. In March, 1863, further issues to the extent of thirty mil- 
lions sterling were authorized. It was felt, however, that so exten- 
sive an issue of inconvertible currency was indefensible in principle, 
and must ultimately be disastrous in its results. It was foreseen 
that it would afford dangerous facilities for extravagance in the 
public expenditure, and would probably lead to fraud and corrup- 
tion. Besides, while supplanting and destroying existing systems of 
currency, it offered in itself no basis for a permanent system. The 
enormous issues that were being made were for the immediate and 
temporary necessities of the Government, and were only borrowing 
under another name. These necessities were directly owing to the 
war, and its consequences in the shape of reduced revenues and 
greatly increased expenditure. As soon as the normal condition of 
the finances should again prevail, the supply of notes would cease, 
and when the Government were in a position to repay their debts 
would gradually diminish. It thus came about that the Secretary’s 
alternative proposition was taken up as a means of escape from 
the consequences of his first one, and received an additional sup- 
port from the anticipation of these evils. | 


The National Banking Bill, which had been prepared in Decem- 
ber, 1861, in accordance with the Secretary’s recommendations, was 
again discussed in January, 1863. A banking bill was no novelty in 
the United States. The currency question had been with them a 
bone of contention quite as bitter as with ourselves, whilst the 
powers of the contending parties had been more various, and the 
results of their experiments much more disastrous than anything 
we have experienced. As many States as were comprised in the 
Union; so many banking systems were in operation, so many spe- 
cies of currency in circulation. For more than a hundred years 
the diverse systems of banking and currency, the various issues, 
and their fluctuating value, had been the constant cause of loss 
and annoyance. 

Twice they had tried to establish a Bank of the United States. 
The first lasted from 1791 to 1811, but had given so little satisfac- 
tion that on the expiry of its charter its renewal was refused. The 
second Bank of the United States was constituted in 1816-1817, 
with a capital of seven millions sterling, of which one-fifth was 
subscribed by the Government. For political reasons the Govern- 
ment deposits were withdrawn in 1833, and eight years later the 
bank failed. Though the liabilities were ultimately met, and the 
Government was repaid the amount it had subscribed, the share- 
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holders lost the whole of their capital, amounting to nearly six 
millions sterling. 

They had tried various other species of organizations. They had 
established banks under a so-called “safety fund” system, by which 
the banks were required to set aside annually a certain percentage 
to secure their liabilities; but when, by failure, a call was made 
upon the fund, it sufficed only to pay about three per cent. of the 
amount required. They had tried in various States a system of 
“free banking,” but with little better success. Most of the States 
had chartered banks, many of which indeed were sound and repu- 
table institutions, and have survived to the present time in their 
original form, or under reorganization as National banks; but there 
were many more that were frauds from their very commencement. 
In 1853 the Governor of Indiana said in his message: “The specu- 
lator comes to Indianapolis with a bundle of bank notes in one 
hand and the stock in the other; in twenty-four hours he is on 
his way to some distant point of the Union, to circulate what he 
denominates a legal currency, authorized by the Legislature of In- 
diana. He has nominally located his bank in some remote part of 
the State, difficult of access, where he knows no banking facilities 
are required, and intends that his notes shall go into the hands 
of persons who will have no means of demanding their redemp- 


tion.” : 
The Governor of Michigan, in his message for the same _ year, 
said: “At present we are giving charters to the issues of banks 
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about which we actually know nothing, in whose management we 
have no participation, and are thus literally paying a large tribute 
for what generally in the end proves to be a great curse.” 

Governor Lord, of New Jersey, says: “In manv cases our banks, 
although ostensibly located in New aa, have their whole business 
operations conducted by brokers in other States. The facility with 
which they may be organized and located, without reference to the 
wants of the community or the business of the place, is destructive 
to all the legitimate ends of banking.” 

The consequences of these ill-advised forms of legislation were to 
be seen in the continuous record of bank failures, in which the only 
points of relief are the startling events of 1814, of 1837, and of 1857. 
In these years the banks, now of two or three States, and now of 
the whole Union, suspended as if by common consent. Between 
these points there was a constant succession of failures. In 1841, 
fifty-five banks failed, having an aggregate capital of more than 
thirteen millions sterling; being one-fifth of the whole banking 
capital of the Union. In 1854, twenty-seven banks failed in Ken- 
tucky. In Ohio, in 1856, it was found that thirty-six of the banks 
which had been organized had failed, their notes being entirely 
worthless; while eighteen others were in process of liquidation, 
their notes being quoted at fifty to seventy-five cents on the dollar. In 
Indiana, in 1856, of ninety-four “free banks,” fifty-one had suspended, 
and their notes were selling at from twenty-five to seventy-five per 
cent. discount. “The experience of this country,” said the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his report of December, 1875, “previous 
to the organization of the National banking system, has shown that 
in twenty years an amount equal to its whole banking circulation 
was lost in the hands of the people; the loss by notes of broken 
banks alone being computed to have been at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum.” Nor was the circulation of these banks of small 
amount. According to the published returns, the State-bank notes 
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in circulation during ten years preceding 1861 ranged from thirty 
millions sterling to forty-three millions, and averaged thirty-seven 
millions. 

But even when the notes were paid the various species of currency 
in circulation were productive of great inconvenience and loss. The 
legal tender of one State was comparatively useless for business re- 
mittances to other States. The loss by domestic exchange was con- 
sequently very great. It has been estimated that the amount an- 
nually drawn on New York and the Eastern States by Western 
and Southern States is nearly eight hundred millions sterling. In 
1859, the average cost of Western and Southern exchange on New 
York was from one to one and a half per cent. At these rates 
the yearly cost of domestic exchange for this route alone was not 
less than twelve millions sterling. The amount of internal transac- 
tions between other parts of the Union cannot even be estimated, 
nor the extent to which they were injured by the losses directly 
arising out of the variety of currencies existing, but it may safely 
be assumed that it was very considerable, and we shall readily ap- 
preciate the advantages to be derived from a single system of is- 
sue redeemable at a central point. 

As a Government measure, it was urged, the new system would 
be of the utmost importance in providing a steady market for the 
large issues of bonds that would be necessary to carry on the war. 
To this end, it was probably the best means that could have been 
devised, as it enlisted the interests of commercial men in almost 
every town in spreading the circulation, and consequently, in extend- 
gap act - ere in the Government bonds. 

otwithstanding the great disadvantages of the existing state of 
things, and the obvious superiority ot the proposed plan, the Na- 
tional Banking Bill excited considerable opposition, and was passed 
by the narrowest majorities, both in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives. It was approved by the President the 25th 
February, 1863. 

Although the system established by this Act was not put into full 
operation until the close of the war in 1865, it yet owed its origin 
directly to that war, and we may observe that history has so far 
repeated itself, that, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and in the country of new ideas, the latest of banking systems 
Owes its origin to the financial necessities of a Government embar- 
rassed by a state of war. It should add to our appreciation of the 
merits of the authors of the plan, that, in the midst of a struggle 
so exhausting, they should have looked beyond the necessities of 
the moment, and elaborated a system that has been approved by 
the experience of twenty years; that has contributed not a little to 
the political consolidation of the country as well as to its commer- 
cial expansion. 

Before I proceed to the provisions of the law I shall give some 
particulars of the general progress of the system. The Act of 1863 
was superseded by the National Currency Act of 1864, containing 
similar provisions. During this year some progress was made; on 
January 4th there were 139 banks, 4nd by the close of the year 
638 banks, to which about eleven millions sterling of notes had 
been issued. In March, 1865, an Act was passed by which a tax of 
ten per cent. was imposed on any person, or bank, using, or paying 
out any notes except National-bank notes, or United States notes. 
This, of course, was entirely prohibitive of all private circulations, 
and, in consequence, during 1865, a large number of State banks 
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reorganized under the National Bank Acts. By the close of that 
year, there were 1582 National banks, with a circulation of nearly 
forty-three millions sterling. The surplus funds also were ve 
largely increased by the reserves of these banks, many of whic 
were very old institutions. From this time the success of the sys- 
tem was assured, and its progress steady. 

The experience of the banks in various points will be dealt with 
under the several headings, but their general progress will be seen 
by the following table: 


Three ciphers omitted; thus, £ 1,438 = £ 1,438,c00. 





Surplus Specte 

and Loans U.S. and 

jo. of Undivided Circu- and Bonds Legal 
Date. Banks. Capital. profits. Deposits.* lation. Discounts. held. Tenders. 

4 & 4 4 4 & £ 
1863—Oct. 5.. 66. 1,438. 26. 1,699. . ae. am. 289 
1864 w 3.. 508 . 17.356. 1,598 . 24,433- 9,052 . 18,648 . 21,613 . 8,960 
1865 w 2.. 1,513 . 78,631 . 14,213 . 100,182 . 34,2604 . 97,434 . 85,546 . 41,614 
1866 w 1... 1,644 . 83,094.17,171 . 112,923. 56,051 . 120,663 . 85,364 . 42,995 
1867 w« 7.. 1,642 . 84,014 . 20,089 . 108,159. 58,778 . 121,935 . 83,793 . 34,048 
168 «u 5.. 1,643 . 84,127. 22,818 * 116,188 . 59,154 . 131,534 . 82,933 . 33,811 
1869 w 4g... 1,617 . 85,280. 25,370 . 102,280. 58,719 . 136,576. 76,817 . 30,513 
1870 w §8.. 1,615 . 86,079 . 26,534 . 100,287 . 58,359 . 143,185 . 75,713 . 28,226 
1871 w 2 .1,767 . 91,651 . 28,624 . 120,173 . 63,104 . 166,310 . 82,063 . 29,548 
1872 w 3.. 1,919 . 95,926. 31,376 . 122,658 . 66, - 175,440 . 81,934 . 25,850 
1873—Sep. 12.. 1,976 . 98,214 . 34,966 . 124,537 . 67,816 . 188,844 . 82,392 . 26,599 
1874—Oct. 2.. 2,004 . 98,753 . 36,088 . 133,813 . 66,645 . 190,880 . 82,252 . 32,888 
1875 w 1.,. 2,088 . 100,666 . 37,464 . 132,915 . 63,670 . 196,938 . 79,682 . 30,601 
1876 w 2.. 2,089 . 99,960. 35,729 . 130,277 . 58,308 . 186,261 . 79,002 . 30,305 
1877, 4 1.. 2,080 . 95,893. 33,469 . 123,280 . 58,375 . 178,384 . 76,361 . 27,802 

1878  1.. 2,053 . 93,229 . 31,567 . 124,047 . 60,377 . 166,798 . 88,456 . 28, 
1879 4 2.. 2,048 . 90,813. 31,217 . 143,647 . 62,757 . 175,700 . 85,692 . 31,034 
1880 w 1., 2,090 . 91,510. 33,332 . 176,707 . 63,470 . 208,195 ,280 . 38,150 
1881 w«# 1.. 2,132 . 92,764. 36,904 . 214,199 . 64,040 . 234,760 . 83,969 . 38,341 


This table gives the position of the banks at the end of the 
September quarter in each year, and is compiled from the annual 
reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. The position now held 
by the National banks with reference to the whole banking inter- 
ests of the United States may be roughly described as follows: 
Whilst being less than one-third of the whole number of banks, 
they own more than two-thirds of the banking capital and hold 
about two-fifths of the total deposits of the country; or, leaving 
out of account the Savings-bank deposits, those held by the Na- 
tional banks are nearly three-fourths of the remainder. 

In the course of this paper such constant reference must be 
made to the Comptroller, that it will be desirable that I should 
say a word or two respecting that official. The title is not happily 
chosen, as his most important functions, and those most constantly 
exercised, have reference more to the general business and accounts 
of the National banks than to their circulation; whilst that circu- 
lation is not the whole, nor even the greater part of the currency 
of the United States. By early sections of the Revised Statutes,t 

* The amounts quoted in this column®are those given in the reports as “Individual 
deposits,’ and do not include the deposits of the Government or of its officers, which 
together amounted on first Octobcr, 1881, to about two and a half millions sterling; nor 
the amounts due to National banks and State banks, which at the same date amounted 
to about fifty-nine millions 

+ In June, 1874, the consolidation and revision of all Acts passed up to and includ- 
ing the first December, 1873, were ordered by Congress, and the result is known as 


The Revised Statutes of the United States. The figures in brackets occurring in the 
course of this paper, refer to the various sections of those Revised Statutes. 
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the Bureau of the Comptroller is constituted, and his position and 
duties defined. The appointment is in the hands of the President, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
office is tenable for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at 
awe per annum. The powers confided to the discretion of the 

omptroller are so great that one cannot avoid remarking that the 
remuneration fixed by Congress appears hardly commensurate with 
the position, especially as so many of the presidents and managers 
of the institutions under his control must be in receipt of consid- 
erably larger salaries. The principle of temporary tenure too seems 
especially inappropriate to this office, for it would be difficult to 
name a position in which experience is of greater value and im- 
portance. The Comptroller of the Currency is expected not only to 
maintain a constant and vigilant supervision over the whole of this 
great system, but must be ever ready to take prompt action either 
to insure compliance with the provisions of the law, or to enforce 
the penalties for their neglect. Moreover, it is for him to point out 
to Congress, in his annual report, such defects in the law as he may 
observe in its working, and to suggest such new or remedial legis- 
lation as may be desirable. 

In order to insure compliance with the provisions of the law, a 
most complete system of control over the accounts of the banks has 
been established. Every bank is required to make not less than five 
regular reports in each year, for any days, and in any form that may 
be prescribed by the Comptroller. These reports are always called 
for by him as at the close of business on some fast day, and thus 
any preparation for them is rendered impossible; especially as the 
= are always varied. For the past three years the dates have 

een: 


1879 .. Jan. 1r .. April 4 .. June 14 .. Oct.2 .. Dec. 12 
1880 .. Feb. 21 .. April23 .. Jume mm .. Oct. 1 .. Dec. 31 
1881 .. Mar.1r .. May 6 .. June 30 .. Oct. 1 


Of late years, with a view to the annual reports made to Congress 
on ist December, the October bank report has always been made 
on the first working day of that month, but the other days are 
impossible to be foreseen. The accounts of every bank are also 
periodically examined by “bank examiners,” appointed by the Comp- 
troller, and invested with ample powers to examine into every de- 
tail of the affairs. The Comptroller also has power to call for spe- 
cial reports from, or order special examination of, any association at 
any time that he may deem it necessary to do so. It is worthy of 
note, at the present time, that all the reports and declarations re- 
quired by these Acts are to be attested by oath; and, in order to 
afford an opportunity for the contradiction of any false statement, 
it is made a special point that these reports shall be published in a 
local newspaper. From all these sources the Comptroller has ample 
opportunity not only to ascertain the condition of every bank or- 
ganized under the Acts, but also to tabulate the returns so as to be 
most useful for comparison. As a result, his annual reports contain 
most minute details of the working of the Acts, and are accom- 
panied by numerous tables, in which the accounts of the banks are 
presented in a variety of ways, and their progress contrasted with 
that of former years, or the experience of banks in one part of the 
Union with those in other parts. It’ would be an easy matter to 
give you these tables, but I think that most of them would be 
found to have chiefly a local value. I have therefore selected figures 
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illustrating the position and progress of the system generally, and 
have recast them into a few new tables. 

The reports, too, contain the balance-sheets of all the National 
banks in existence. The efforts that have been made in this country 
to secure the publication of uniform returns will cause some interest 
to be attached to their arrangements, and I give below the balance- 
sheet that has been adopted: 


OCTOBER IST, 1881. 








Resources. Liabilities. 

Loans and discounts. ..$ 1,173,796,083 09 .. Capital stock........... $ 463,821,985 00 
Bond for circulation.... 363,335,500 00 .. 
Bonds for deposits...... 15,540,000 00 .. Surplus fund........... 128,140,6¢7 75 
U.S. bonds on hand.... 40,972,450 oo .. Undivided profits....... 56,372,190 92 
Other stocks and bonds. 61,896,702 95 .. ’ 
Due trom reserveagents. 132,968,183 12 .. National -bank circula- 
Due from Nat’l banks . 78,505,446 17 .. tion.................. 320,200,069 00 
Due from State banks... 19,306,826 62 .. State-bank circulation.:. 244,399 00 
Real estate, &c......... 47,329,111 16 .. 
Current expenses....... 6,731,930 48 .. Dividends unpaid....... 3,836,445 84 
Premiums paid......... 4,138,585 71 .. 
| EE 14,831,879 30 .. Individual deposits..... 1,070,997,531 71 
Clearing - House’ Ex- ca Whe Es cccccc cee 8,476,689 74 
ie ein tile date 189,222,255 95 .. Deposits U. S. Disburs- 
Bills of other banks... . 17,732,712 co .. ing Officers........... 3,631,803 41 
Fractional currency..... 373,945 96 .. 
Specie ...... ieCeee0 ewe 114,334,730 12 .. Dueto National banks.. 205,862,945 80 
Legal-tender notes,..... 53,158,441 00 .. Due to State banks..... 89,047,471 00 
U. S. certificates of de- es 

Pry 6,740,000 oo .. Notes rediscounted....... 3,091,165 30 
Due from U. S. Treas- = 

Pw hisdsversswcceers 17,472,595 96 .. Bills payable........... 4,064,077 12 

Eee $ 2,358,387,391 59 .. a iwc eumalel $ 2,358,387,391 59 


The principle of government audit is one that does not find much 
favor here, and the fact that the officials of two National banks 
which failed during 1881, had contrived to evade the vigilance of the 
examiners has been commented on. It must be admitted that in 
one case the defaulter used an artifice of extraordinary boldness to 
prevent discovery, and was remarkably favored by chance. Still, this 
is. what always occurs in one shape or another, and the great defect 
of government audit is that it leads people to rely upon it, instead 
of using their own judgment as to the conduct of an institution. 
This has been experienced iri the case of the National banks, and 
the Comptroller has frequently to reply to such complaints. We 
must remember, however, that in the United States they have had 
to deal with a population that we might almost term migratory, 
and, therefore, it is most probable that if the audit had depended 
on the vigilance of the shareholders it would have been altogether 
insufficient. No doubt can be entertained that the very stringent 
regulations of the Acts have prevented very many irregularities. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN THE SovuTH.—In railroad building and _ railroad 
business last year was unprecedented in the Southern States. About 1500 
miles of road were put in operation, which is nearly 1000 more than were 
built during the preceding year. The gross earnings of Southern railroads. 
last year reached $63,000,900. In 1880 they amounted to $48,000,000, 
and in 1879 to $43,000,000. The net earnings increased from $ 14,000,000 
in 1879 to $18,c00,000 in 1880, and more than $24,000,000 in 1881. 
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AMERICA FROM 1800 TO 1880. 


At the opening of the century the Old World was dark with war, 
industrial depression and famine, while the New World seemed 
full of promise, and awakened hope and joy in a large army with 
strong hands and hopeful hearts anxious to leave overcrowded 
Europe. The population of the civilized countries of the world 
has doubled since the beginning of the present century, the United 
Kingdom and colonies having in 1801, 17,000,000, whereas to-day 
they have 43,000,000. The European Continent then had 170,000,000 ; 
to-day it has 275,000,000; and the United States, then with a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000, to-day has upwards of 50,000,000. Thus have 
these nations increased from 192,000,000 to 368,000,000. The popu- 
lation of Great Britian and the United States combined has risen 
from 22,000,000 tO 93,000,000, an increase of 323 per cent., while 
the population of the European Continent rose only 63 per cent. 
During the last sixty years no less than 16,000,000 of people have 
left the Old World for homes in Amerlca and the British colonies. 
of whom nearly 11,000,000 have landed on the shores of the United 
States. This migration, combined with the opening up of new 
countries, the great changes brought about by the application of 
steam, the extension of railroads, the improvements of ocean nav- 
igation, the connection of continents by telegraph, and the spread 
of knowledge in schools and by the daily press, has made the 
present the most progressive of all centuries to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. People are better fed and better clothed, and, with the ad- 
vance of science and the extension of knowledge, opportunities on 
all sides increase. 

In the food supply of the world there has been notable progress 
within less than half a century, not only by reason of the intro- 
duction of railroads and steamers, but also by the removal of ar- 
bitrary laws ggainst grain. Forty years ago the peasants of Castile 
and Leon saw their wheat rotting in the subterranean sz/os pro- 
vided by the Government because it was forbidden to export it. 
Forty years ago Great Britain paid famine prices for bread sooner 
than repeal the Corn Laws; while the moujiks of the Don had 
such abundant crops that wheat was too cheap to:pay the cost 
of freight to the nearest port. Forty years ago, owing to the want 
of roads, the price of grain in western Russia was double that 
which ruled in the eastern part of the kingdom. Before the epoch 
of railroads and the repeal of the Corn Laws the price of wheat 
ruled 150 per cent. higher in England than in Hungary. In the 
subsequent epoch the difference was only 23 per cent. The Eng- 
lish and the Americans are the best fed people of the present age, 
and therefore they are able to accomplish the greatest amount of 
work. According to Vauban, Bossuet, and Lagrange (three names 
illustrious in war, religion, and science respectively), “that country 
must be considered the most prosperous in which the inhabitants 
are able to have the largest ratio of meat for their food.” The 
United States, it is said, consumes 120 lb. of meat per inhabitant; 
the United Kingdom, 110 lbs.; France, 66 lbs.; Switzerland, 51 Ibs.; 
Germany, 48 lbs.; Scandinavia, 45 lbs.; Russia, 44 lbs.; the Low 
Countries, 40 lbs.; Austria, 39 lbs.; Spain, 29 lbs.; Italy, 28 Ibs. ; 
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Portugal, 20 lbs. The United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Russia consume each eight bushels of grain per inhabitant; France 
and Germany, each seven bushels; Austria, the Low Countries, and 
Spain, each six bushels; Italy, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and Por- 
tugal, each five bushels. The world consumes 38,500,000 tons of wheat 
yearly, and the wheat lands of the world make up _ 105,000,00c 


acres. 


























The supply and the demand are shown as follows: 























WHEAT. 
Consump- 
Coantries. Crop. tion. Surplus. Deficit. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
United States.... 450,000,000 . 300,000,000 . 150,000,000 . 
2 Sere 230,000,000 26 »,000,000 . » 30,000,000 
a oy 160,000,000 80,000,000 . 80,000,000 . 
Germany .......+. 150,000,000 170,000,000 . 20,000,000 
dice tinindene 140,000,000 145,000,000 . ; 5,000,000 
i dee esncee QO,000,000 80,000,000 . 10,090,G0O . 
United Kingdom. 90,000,000 200,000,000 . . 110,000,000 
SS »000,000 76,090,000 . 14,000,000 , 
Spain & Portugal 85,000,000 85,000,000 . , 
RE ccseccess 40,000,000 30,000,000 . 10,000,000 . ——- 
Se 30,000,000 . 15,000,000 . 15,000,000 , —_—— 
TS 15,000,000 . 10,000,000 . 5,000,000 . -—_——_— 
Other countries... | 20,000,000 . 139,000,000 . 119,000,000 
is aeaone I,590,000,000 . I,590,000,000 . 284,000,000 . 284,000,000 


The wheat fields have been extending prodigiously in the last 
twenty years. Mr. Mulhall says: 

“Down to 1859 the United States used at intervals import 
wheat from Europe; whereas it produces at present one-fourth of 
the world’s crop. Previous to 1865 Australia was fed with Chilian 
flour; but, since 1854, some of the Australian colonies have annu- 
ally exported twenty bushels of grain per inhabitant. Facilities for 
transportation have so far improved that wheat grown on the Mis- 
sissippi or in New Zealand is sold as cheap in Europe as that 
raised on the Don or Danube.” 

During the last century the average consumption of meat in 
Europe was only 25 lbs. per head yearly, or less than half what it 
is at the present. As Europe is no longer able to raise enough cattle 
for her proportion an extra supply is drawn from North America, 
which is consumed chiefly in Great Britain. The shipments of cat- 
tle and meat from the United States in 1880 exceeded a value of 
$25,000,000. The three great pasture farms destined to feed Europe 
with meat are the United States, the River Platte, in South Amer- 
ica, and Australia. These countries, it is said, could easily export 
10,000,000 cows and 60,000,000 sheep annually without reducing the 
number of their stock. Mr. Mulhall estimates that 120,000 vessels, 
manned by haJf a million of fishermen, are engaged in the fisheries in 
Europe. According to the recent report of Professor Goode on the 
fisheries of the United States, from 800,000 to 1,000,000 persons are 
engaged in fisheries in this country; but he includes in this estimate 
those who are indirectly connected with the industry and the families 
of fishermen who are dependent upon them for support. 

Wine is the other great requirement for the food of mankind, and 
the area under vineyards is increasing every year. More than 20,000,- 
ooo acres in Europe are under grapes. France in the early part of 
the present century produced 800,000,000 gallons yearly, but in later 
years the vintage has averaged 1,200,000,000, representing a value of 
$ 240,000,000, ninety-four per cent. having been kept for home con- 
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sumption, and only six per cent. exported. The new vine-growing 
countries of the world are the United States, Australia and South 
Africa. The following table shows the number of acres under culti- 
vation, gallons produced, and yield in gallons per acre: 


Countries. Acres under Vines. Gallons. Gallons per Acre. 
po 130,000 ; 20,800,000 , 160 
AMID cc cccccccccecces 15,000 ; 1,800,000 ‘ 120 
DOU BER. ccccccoccess 18,000 ‘ 4,500,v00 ; 250 


Spirits are largely consumed in countries where the supply of wine 
is deficient, and it is claimed that the consumption of this kind of 
liquor is increasing faster than the population. In 1869, the United 
States produced 196,603,705 gallons of fermented liquors; last year no 
less than 413,760,410 gallons were produced, and only 1,000,000 gal- 
lons imported, the total consumption exceeding 414,000,000 gallons. 

The following table shows the number of acres under cultivation 
in each country, the quantity of grain raised, the average yield per 
acre, and the yield fer capita: 


Acres under Per Per Male 

Countries. Grain. Bushels. Acre. Peasant, 
United States.........00- 118,000,000 . 2,698,000,000 . 23. 503 
ican clas wailemmeiee 158,000,000 . 1,585,000,000 . I0 e 156 
SO 43,000,000. 990,000,000. 23 ‘ 245 
Dit: onne eeduee enue 40,000,000 . 840,000,000. 2I ; 220 
Austro-Hungary.......... 35,000,000 . 520,000,000 . I5 : 180 
United Kingdom......... 12,500,000 . 455,000,000 . 36. 540 
Ps: csensens tien 15,000,000 . 300,000,000 . 20 . 160 
ee 18,000,000 . 270,000,000 . 15. . 140 
Canada and Australia.... 14,000,000 . 140,000,000 . I0 . 350 


Diagrams are given showing the total cereal product of the United 
States as compared with some of the principal countries of the 
world. It is fair to estimate that its annual income from agricultural 
industries is not far short of $3,000,000,000, that of France is about 
$ 1,900,000,000; of Russia, $1,850,000,000; of Germany, $1,700,000,000; of 
the United Kingdom, $1,325,000,000; of Austro-Hungary, $1,315,000,000; 
of Italy, $710,000,000; of Spain and Portugal, $650,000,000; of Scan- 
dinavia, $390,000,000; and of the Low Countries, $375,000,000; total, 
$ 13,215,000,000, The total area of forest wealth of the United States, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Canada, Scandinavia, France, Brazil, and 
El Gran Chaco is 2,760,000 acres, the total annual product from 
which is $780,000,000, of which the United States produces over 
fifty per cent., or $380,000,000, M. Michel Chevalier estimates that 
at the period of the discovery of America the total amouni of 
gold in Europe was only $60,000,000, and of silver $ 140,000,000, 
A new epoch .occurred with the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia. The progress of this form of wealth is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Date. Gold. Silver. Total. 
ee $ 100,000,000 =i... $ 200,000,000 -»  $300,000,000 
SEED, ccveses I,I35,000,000 i. 2,600,000,000 -:  39735,000,000 
SB sccceess 2, 120,000,000 ei 5,130,00C,000 ji 7330,000,000 
Gi sswcces 2,800.000,000 ee 6,610,000,000 oa 9,4.10,000,000 
1880...... .. 6,100,co0,000 ~=—S—..~=S ss: 8,060, C00,000 +»  14,160,000,000 


The United States stands first of all countries in the yield of 
precious metals and in the product of its manufactories. 7 a 
strange coincidence, the annual yield in California and that of Aus- 
tralia have averaged the same amount—namely $45,000,000; and in 
each ease the highest year reached $75,000,000, the number of 
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diggers being also nearly equal, and their gains averaging from 
$ 500 to $750 per man per annum. These are the changes of eighty 
years. 

Tables are given showing that now the industries of the United 
States are greater than those of any other country in the world. 
The following table shows this: 


TABLE SHOWING THE COMMERCE, INDUSTRIES, AND BANKING OF THE 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Six ciphers omitted; thus $1,505 = $1,505,000,000. 















































| | 
Countries. a. Fmt Mining. = | “Trader Banking , Totals. 
$ : $ $ $ $ 
United States...... 7.505 4-440 360 3,000 830 260 10,395 
Great Britain......| 3,460 3,790 325 1,200 805 540 10,139 
PERRORsc0s cccccecs 1,660 2,425 60 2,000 310 170 6,625 
Germany..........| 1,920 2,135 105 1,700 345 140 6,345 
Russia.e.s.e oescee 955 1,145 55 1,850 220 | 75 4,300 
Austria. ..... 00.06 700 1,030 35 1,315 | 120 85 3,285 
Italy.....- reseeeee! 480 575 10 725 | 75 | 30 1,895 
 ¢coececeqeses | 190 440 35 545 | 60 15 1,285 
Ec cocccosces 515 | 425 40° 175 | 4° CO 15 1,210 
Holland...... coeeee, 550 | 210 — 230 «| 25 70 1,085 
Australia. ....ccccece 445 | 65 | 30 260 =~ is | 50 865 
eer | 175 | 230 =~ — 300 45 | 20 77° 
Swedenand Norway 180 | 200 | 10 260 | 75 | 15 740 
Denmark.ececece. oeel 95 ! go — 135 } Io 5 335 
Portugal..... so8e8 65 | 55 | -- 125 | 5 5 | 255 
Turkey, etc........ 315 | 340 — 235 | 30 Co is Ci 935 
South Africa... ... 85 | 15 | 20 35 | —_— | _— | 155 
South America..... 450 110 | 40 4oo | 30 | 25 | 1,055 
| | 
The World....; 13,745 | | 14135 | 14,490 | 3,040 |,535 | 51,665 





17,720 





The march of civilization has been, in the present century, to 
some degree identified with the progress of manufactures. The 
industries that now occupy 12,500,000 workmen in Europe were in 
their infancy at the period of Waterloo, and since that time the 
countries most advanced in manufactures have been the most pros- 
perous. The United States, if the manufacture of flour is included, 
stands first of all countries in the world. The annual product is 
nearly 4% billion dollars, and it is not improbable that nearly 
3,000,000 opratives are employed in its various industries. The 
product per operative, owing to the greater intelligence and skill 
of American artisans, is higher in the United States—namely, $1,560 
for each; in the United Kingdom, $1,120; in France, $1,100; in 
Germany, $515; in Russia, $530; in Austria, $600; in the Low 
Countries, $500; in Spain and Portugal, $595; in Italy, $540; in 


- Scandinavia, $450; in the Colcnies, $500 for each. The textile 


manufacturers employ 3,500,000 workmen. England, of course, stands 
first in this regard; but the United States holds the second posi- 
tion, and, as estimated, produced in 1880 a combined product of 


' cotton and woolen goods valued at $420,000,000, the total product 


for the world being $2,435,000,000. The United States manufac- 
tures about one-sixth of the entire textile product of the world. 
More than two-thirds of the world’s cotton crop is grown in the 
United States; the product, according to the census of 1880, being 
5,730,968 bales. The world’s product of silk is estimated at $400,- 
000,000, and oes Over 500,000 operatives are employed in 
this industry. France leads with 170,000 operatives and a product 
of $240,000,000. According to the report of Special Census Agent 
Wyckoff, 34,440 persons are employed in the United States in the 
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manufacture of silk, and the total value of the product is $34,- 
410,463, thus producing about eight per cent. of the total production 
of the world. In 1850 the iron-producing countries of the world 
manufactured about 4,360,000 tons of iron, of which but little over 
500,000 tons were produced by the United States. The construc- 
tion of railways and the building of iron vessels have caused the 
production of iron to quadruple within thirty years, and to-day 
these countries produce upwards of 18,000,000 tons, 7,265,140 tons 
of which are produced in the United States. In 1880 the United 
States produced 741,475 tons of Bessemer steel rails, while the total 
roduct of the United Kingdom was only 732,910 tons. The United 
States to-day makes one-fourth of the world’s iron and one-fifth of 
its steel. The total production of the iron and steel works of the 
United States in the census year 1880 was 7,265,140 tons; in 1870 
it was 3,655,215 tons; increase, 3,609,925 tons, or 98.76 per cent.— 
London Times. 








THE SHIPMENT OF GOLD ABROAD. 


Within a few months a large amount of gold has been shipped 
abroad, and our readers may be interested in learning how the pre- 
cious metal is transferred to other countries. It has been drawn, 
not from the Treasury, but from the Bank of America in New 
York, which is the gold depository of the associated banks exist- 
ing in the city. This does not mean as the New York Times 
says, from which source most of the facts in the present article are 
drawn, that the shipments are for the account of the bank itself. 
They are not. Ata first glance persons might suppose that when 
the demand arises for gold to send abroad the shipper would have 
only to send in his order for his hundreds of thousands to the 
Sub-Treasury, where millions of specie are on deposit. But there 
are sufficient reasons why this plan will not work. The Sub-Treasu 
can pay out its coin only to creditors of the Government, and a Wall- 
Street man cannot become a creditor of the Government simply on 
his own option. He cannot present a check upon his banking 
house and secure its acceptance by Assistant-Treasurer Acton. The 
laws interpose. The Sub-Treasury can pay out gold only to such 
an amount as offsets its debits. These frequently are compara- 
tively unimportant. For instance, a couple of days ago the debits 
aggregated only $100,000, and this was to be distributed among a 
large number of creditors. But while they can place no dependence 
upon support from this quarter, the associated banks of the city 
have a means of their own contrivance for providing the needed 
gold. They have constituted the bank of America a sort of trust 
company for their advantage. And with the Bank of America the 
associated banks keep on deposit constantly an enormous sum in 
gold. During the past year this sum has ranged from $35,000,000 
to $46,000,000, never falling below the first-named amount. To 
the members of the Bank Association the Bank of America 
issues its own certificates against these deposits, redeemable on 
demand. So, when there is an occasion for making a large gold 
shipment, the person desiring to forward it secures from his own 
bank these certificates for the amount required, and, presenting him- 
self at the Bank of America, soon has the privilege of looking down 
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upon the gleaming wealth as it lies piled at his disposal in the rear 
office of that bank—there, under his direction, to be bagged and 
kegged and made ready for shipment. It is not always the case 
that the packing for shipment is done on the premises of the Bank 
of America. One or two of the biggest houses in the Street have 
“cooper shops” of their own, and make their consignments secure 
under their own roofs, but the rule is otherwise. Kegs in which 
gold is packed—‘“specie kegs,” as they are called—are made of 
extra hard woods. They must have an extra iron hoop, and their 
workmanship must be above the ordinary. 

Specie is not thrown loosely into a keg, nor, upon the other hand, 
is it carefully wrapped in tissue paper and piled up one coin upon 
another. The keg serves only as a protection for canvas bags, into 
which the gold is placed in the ordinary hit-and-miss fashion of 
pennies in a Jersey farmer’s wallet. The canvas of these bags is 
especially stout and the ends are sewed particularly strong. Into 
each bag go $5000, and ten bags fill a keg. So that each keg 
which rolls out from the rear of the Bank of America is worth 
the round sum of $50,000 plus the cost of the cask itself and the 
value of a yard or two of rough canvas. In the interests of se- 
curity each keg is treated to what is technically known among 
the shippers as the “red-taping” process. At each end of the keg, 
in the projecting rims of the staves above the head, are bored 
four: holes at equi-distant intervals. A piece of red tape is run 
through these holes, crossing on the head of the keg, and the ends 
finally meet in the center. At the point of meeting, the tape is 
sealed to the keg’s head by hard wax bearing the stamp of the 
shipper. Any meddling with the keg must break the tape or wax, 
and so on the trip across the ocean it is an easy matter to watch 
the valuable consignment and detect any attempt to interfere with it. 

Gold crosses the ocean very much as does every other kind of freight. 
Years ago there were some shippers who detailed an employee with 
every consignment to act as a sort of detective and hold a watch as 
best he could over their kegs. No such care is ever taken now. As 
a rule, the gold shipped is insured. Safely watched until on ship- 
board, the precious freight is then under the control of the vessel 
authorities and the marine insurance companies, and upon these 
parties is all responsibility placed. The average rate of insurance is 
about £350—something over $1700—upon a shipment of $1,000,000. 
There are shippers who do not insure, or rather they insure them- 
selves. One prominent house in Wall Street, which sent some 
$ 30,000,000 abroad last year, paid no tax to any insurance com- 
pany. The saving thus effected amounted to about $50,000. In 
maintaining this policy of no insurance, these shippers say that their 
savings on this account since they have been in business have been 
such as would enable them to lose outright a shipment of 
$1,000,000 or more and still have a balance to their credit in the 
fund which they have set aside in their own house instead of pay- 
ing it out for insurance. Carefully choosing the steamers upon 
which to place consignments, they discount all probability of dis- 
aster. As a rule, however, the shipper who does not insure di- 
vides up his consignments. Having to ship $1,000,000, he will give 
it in equal parts to four or five different vessels. It is a strict rule 
with some Wall-Street firms never to trust more than $250,000 at a 
time on any one ship. 

One of the singular circumstances connected with the shipping of 
gold is that for the last twenty years or more every keg which has 
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been taken out of Wall Street has been handed down to the vessels 
by one man, “ honest old John Barkley,” who is said to have grown 
rich in the business. For each keg he takes on board his truck he 
is paid $1, and the big, heavy one which he has built for the special 
purpose will carry $2,000,000, or forty kegs. A similar monopoly is 
held by cooper Spier, who furnishes all the kegs and packs them, 
getting $2 for each one completed. 

In shipping specie there are many matters of detail which the ex- 
perienced man knows to be of prime importance, but which to a 
person unacquainted with the business seem valueless. For instance, 
in making ready a shipment of $1,000,000 to Europe the ordinary 
individual would be quite as willing to bag five-dollar pieces as 
double eagles. Not so the shipper who has his eye upon the 
main chance. He denfénds the double eagles every time. Chief 
among the reasons for this choice is the fact that specie shipped in 
any quantity for any considerable distance always loses in weight, 
and consequently in value, through abrasion. While a five-thousand- 
dollar bag made up of five-dollar coins would contain 1,000 pieces, 
the same sum in double eagles would take only 250 pieces. In the 
latter instance there is not much if any more than one-fourth of the 
chance for abrasion which exists in the former. Eight five-dollar 
pieces show a far greater surface and have much sharper coinage lines 
than do two double eagles, and the loss by abrasion on a long, 
rough ocean voyage, must, of course, be considerably greater with 
the coins of lesser value. The unitiated would be apt to smile in- 
credulously when told that there is a loss—and one of consequence— 
by this abrasion of coins. Circumstances, varying on different voy- 
ages, of course, produce variance in the extent of the abrasion. 

“On an average,’ said a prominent shipper yesterday, “a million 
of dollars sent across to London will lose—will lose—well—a few 
dollars.” Pressed to estimate more definitely, the shipper said, “A 
few dollars. Oh, that’s definite enough.” What the Wall-Street man 
considered “a few dollars’’ was shown by reference to the account 
books of one of the heaviest houses in the Street. Taking shipments 
of $1,000,000 recently made, one was found to have fallen short in 
the voyage a fraction more than nine ounces, another a fraction 
more than eighteen ounces, another a fraction more than nineteen 
ounces, while in the shipment of $750,000 there was a loss of a frac- 
tion more than twenty ounces. The average loss can safely be esti- 
mated at sixteen ounces on a million-dollar shipment. Gold being 
worth $16 an ounce sends the “few dollars” up to about $250. 
Any movement will have a similar effect. In Great Britain it is 
declared that a shipment from the Bank of Edinburgh down to the 
Bank of England will cause-the loss of an appreciable percentage, 
and a Government officer said yesterday that a bag of coin cannot 
be carried down Wall Street a single block from the Sub-Treasury to 
the Custom House without an abrasion which is discoverable. 

The only protection to be found against abrasion lies in the ship- 
ment of gold in bars instead of in coin. Until quite recently, how- 
ever gold bars have not been readily obtainable. To secure them 
the shipper has been obliged to pay a premium, and generally so 
high was that premium placed by the bullion brokers commanding 
the situation that the possible loss by abrasion would not by any 
means balance it. But not long ago a change came over this con- 
dition of affairs, and a law has been passed recently by Congress 
allowing the Sub-Treasury here to pass out fine gold bars from its 
vaults in exchange for National coin. This is to the Government’s 
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advantage in that heretofore specie has been obtainable without any 
charge for the one-fourth of one per cent. coinage cost. The is- 
suance of the bars, moreover, will tend to keep United States coin 
at home. This new law went into effect June 1, and its appreci- 
ation in Wall Street is shown by the fact that $1,800,000 in the 
bars has been bought within the past fortnight. Another 
$5,000,000 has been molded and is in the vaults of the Assay 
Office ready for delivery. The bars or “bricks” of gold average 
a value of $4500. Carefully assayed by the Government, they are 
stamped with their weight, quality, and value. The bars are 
packed in specie kegs, but the canvas bags are not used, saw- 
dust being substituted, a further preventative of abrasion. 

It is popularly supposed that all gold received from this side of 
he ocean by the Bank of England is re-assayed there before ac- 
ceptance. This is probably strictly true of gold shipped in bars, 
and also, perhaps, of coin which shows much wear or loss by ab- 
rasion. The Bank of England managers have tried to convince 
the world that they assay every ounce of gold received. But the 
President of a prominent Wall-Street bank yesterday characterized 
this assumption as one of the “pretty humbugs” which fill the 
atmosphere, breathed out from behind the counters of the Bank 
of England. “I always placed some faith in this statement of a 
re-assay of all gold taken in by the Bank of England,” added he, 
“until a year or so ago, when there was a sudden influx of gold 
into the United States from England. Fully two-thirds of that 
gold came here in the shape of United States coin, and this, too, 
in face of the fact that we had shipped no such quantity of coin 
to England in a long time. This coin came from the vaults of 
the Bank of England, where it evidently had been treasured, and 
not melted and assayed as the directors of that big institution 
would feign convince us poor Yankees. Yes, indeed, there’s a vast 
deal of humbug about the Bank of England’s pretensions in mat- 
ters such as these.” 

Shippers of gold to Europe frequently find it much more favor- 
able to their interests to sell to bullion brokers than to deal with 
the Bank of England. London bullion brokers very often are will- 
ing to pay as much as an eighth of a penny or even a farthing 
per ounce above the bank’s rate. Under such circumstances the 
average New Yorker does not deal with the bank. Ask in Wall 
Street at what rate it pays to ship gold, and in nine cases 
out of ten the answer will be “four-ninety.” Some time ago 
$4.90% to the pound sterling was considered the safe shipping 
point; but gold has increased in value on the other side, and can 
be sold there now for 76s. 354d. per ounce, an advance of from 
yd. to #d. Practical operations have shown that a shipment can 
be made at $4.89'%—equivalent to buying here a three-days’ sight 
bill for that amount. 








WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES.—Mr. Mullhall places the value of prop- 
erty iu the United States at a round $50,000,000,000, which is considerably in 
excess of the two next richest countries in the world—England and France. The 
wealth of England is placed at $44,100,000,000, and that of France at 
$ 37,200,000,000, so that the United States are almost $6,000,000,000 worth 
richer than the former and nearly $13,000,000,000 worth than the latter. In 
proportion to population England is the wealthiest country of the three, how- 
ever, the average for every inhabitant there being about $1,300, whereas in 
the United States it is but $ 1,000. 
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GOLD MINING IN SIBERIA. 


Siberia, which is thirty times the size of Great Britain, has only 
3,000,000 inhabitants. The number of exiles sent thither by the 
“humanity” of the Russian Government is said to reach 12,000 a 

ear. Siberia is known to be rich in silver, copper, lead, and iron, 
which are chiefly produced from the Altai and Nortschinsk moun- 
tains. The provisions required by the work-people have to be 
brought to them from immense distances. The supplies of gold 
are found in the territories drained by the upper Jenisei and its 
tributaries, the Superior and Middle Tunguska. After a most 
wearying journey, this is the description given by Dr. Hartwig 
in his most interesting description of the Arctic Regions, of which 
a sixpenny edition has just been published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., of Paternoster Row. “Suddenly the sound of the 
axe or the creaking of the waterwheel is heard, the forest opens, 
a long row of huts extends along a rivulet, and hundreds of work- 
men are seen moving about as industrious as a hive of bees. What 
is the cause of all this activity—this sudden change from a death-like 
quiet to a feverish life? ‘Gold and gold, and nothing but gold ’—for 
the sands of these swampy grounds are mixed, like those of the 
Pactolus, with particles of the precious metal, and their fortunate 
possessors would not exchange them for the most fertile vineyards.” 
Gold seems first to have been discovered early in the present cen- 
tury by a hunter, and in 1830 an exploring party, sent out by a 
merchant named Jakin Resanow, discovered a rich deposit of aurifer- 
ous sand near the banks of the Great Birussa; and in 1839-40, simi- 
lar deposits were found along several of the tributaries of the Upper 
Tunguska, and still further to the north, on the Oktolyk, a rivulet 
that flows into the pit. The expenses of a searching party amount, 
on an average, to 3000 silver roubles ( £600), and as very often no 
gold whatever is found, these hazardous explorations not seldom put 
both the purse and the perseverance of their undertakers to a severe 
trial. Thus Nikita Maesnikow had spent no less than 260,000 
silver roubles (£52,000) in fruitless researches, when he at length 
discovered the rich gold field on the Peskin. At this place was 
a mine, the Pasky, which between 1840 and 1845, yielded £640,000 
worth of gold. 

The difficulties of mining in Siberia are enormous, and men 
must possess the iron constitutions of the Siberians to undergo 
them. The miners are constantly in wet clothes; they are near no 
hospitable region, and if overtaken by the winter their sufferings 
are intense. ases are granted to individuals over 600 feet, at a 
tax which varies according to the production of gold at the time. 
Thus, if the production is large and the excitement great, the tax 
is heavy. When, however, mining is under a cloud, the Government 
moderate their demands. Most of the employees are exiles, and 
to get labor, agents of the master gold diggers are sent about to 
beat up for recruits, whom they obtain by promises more or less true. 
Once conhed upon this industry in the dreadful regions in which 
they find themselves, the gold diggers are the masters of the situ- 
ation. The greatest discipline is needed to preserve order, for the 
men are rough, ignorant, and superstitious. Hofman relates an in- 
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stance of a plot singularly nipped in the bud. In one of the gold 
diggings on the Noiba, the workmen, at the instigation of an under 
overseer, had refused to perform a task assigned to them. It was to 
be feared that the spirit of insubordination would gain ground, and 
extend over all the neighboring diggings. The director, conse- 
quently, sent at once for military assistance. This, however, proved 
to be unnecessary, for when the Cossacks arrived at the Noiba, a 
thunderstorm arose, and at the very moment they came riding up to 
the digging, a flash of lightning killed the ringleader in the midst 
of the mutineers. As soou as the men recovered from the first 
shock of. their surprise and terror, they all exclaimed, “ This is the 
judgment of God!” and without any further hesitation at once re- 
turned to their duty. The wages are 12s. a month, with all rations 
found. The sale of spirituous liquor is forbidden, for its use would 
render it impossible to maintain order; and, according to law, no gin 
shop is allowed to be open within sixty versts of a digging. The men 
are allowed a percentage on the gold they obtain, and sometimes 
their success is remarkable. A Cossack gained 300 roubles for his 
share of the gold that was washed out of forty-nine wheelbarrows of 
sand ; but however much they gain, the men on their return home, 
waste their earnings in drinking and gambling, and are obliged, for 
the sake of an immediate advance, to handicap themselves for the 
next season, and thus doom themselves year after year to lives of 
perpetual hardship and misery.—Loudon Mining World. 








GIFT OF SAVINGS-BANK DEPOSIT. 


MAINE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT, DECEMBER 15, 1881. 
Northrop v. Hale. " 


Where A deposited in a savings bank money in the name of B, but without 
her knowledge, ‘‘sub. to A” in the books of the bank, and on the bank 
pass book, received the dividends and such portion of the principal as she 
required for her own use, and held the pass book always in her possession till 
her death, eld, that there was not a gift zwter vivos. That there was no trust 
in favor of B. That if there was a trust B was trustee for the depositor, and 
could not claim or hold the deposit in her own right. 


On bill and agreed statement of facts. The opinion states the 
case. 


APPLETON, C. J.: 


On the tenth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, Eliza 
M. Robinson deposited in the Portland Savings Bank two thousand 
dollars, taking a bank book headed as follows: 


“No. 20,607. Portland Savings Bank in account with Mary Eliza 
Northrop,” and above this name was written “Sub. to E. M. Robin- 
son.” On the first page below the heading is the following : 

Dolls. Cts, 


“1874. June 10. To dep. (two thousand ) 2000 00,” 


The account was entered on the books of the bank in the same 
manner as on the bank or pass book. Mrs. Robinson was child- 
less and the complainant is a daughter of her nephew. The bank 
book she retained during her life-time, and it was in her posses- 
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sion at the time of her death January 9, 1879. She drew the divi- 
dends as they accrued, and twenty-five dollars of the principal, and 
used the sums so drawn entirely for her own use. It does not 
appear that the complainant ever knew of the fact of the deposit 
as made. 

Here was no gift zufer vivos. “To constitute a donation zzfer 
vivos, there must be a gift absolute and irrevocable,” observes Shep- 
ley, C. J., in Dole v. Lincoln, 31 Maine, 428, “without any reference 
to its taking effect at some future period. The donor must deliver 
the property and part with all present and future dominion over 
it.” Here the bank book remained in the possession of Mrs. Robin- 
son. The funds deposited ever remained subject to her control. 
She drew money as she needed it. Nobody else could draw the 
funds. There never was a moment of time from the day of the de- 
posit to that of the death of the depositor when this complainant 
had any title to the money deposited or any right to control its 
disposition. By the very terms of the deposit, as entered on the 
books of the bank and in the pass book, it was “sub. (subject) to 
Mrs. E. M. Robinson,” and her conduct and that of the bank was 
in entire accordance with such view. The entry in the pass book 
decisively establishes the proposition that here was no complete and 
perfect gift. Murray v. Cannon, 41 Maine, 466. “To make such a 
gift ect and complete,” observes Alvey, J., in Zaylor v. Henry, 
48 Md. 550, “there must be an actual transfer of all right and do- 
minion over the thing given by the donor, and an acceptance by 
the donee or some competent person for him; and it is essential to 
the validity of such gift that it should go into effect, that is, trans- 
fer the property at once and completely; for if it has reference to a 
future when it is to operate as a transfer, it is but a promise 
without consideration and cannot be enforced either at law or in 
equity.” A declaration of an intention to give is not a gift. The 
donor must be divested of and the donee invested with the right 
of property. The indispensable essentials of a gift, delivery to the 
donee, and loss of dominion over it by the donor, are wanting. 
Geary v. Page, 9 Bosw. 297. In Robinson v. Ring, 72 Me. 141, the 
uestion here presented was decided adversely to this complainant. 
t was there held in case of a deposit in a savings bank by A, in 
the name of B, that in the absence of any declaration of trust at 
the time of the deposit, or subsequently of any delivery of the pass 
book to B, the deposit belonged to the estate of the depositor. 
In Brabrook.v. Boston Five-Cent Savings Bank, 104 Mass. 230, the 
deposit was made by a father as trustee of his daughter, thus: “A 
B trustee for C D,” but the father always retained the pass book 
in his possession, but upon proof that it was his money, and that 
he had a deposit in his own name, and that this one was made in 
his daughter’s name because the amount of both exceeded the 
amount which the law allowed the bank to hold for a single de- 
positor, it was held that the daughter could not recover. In Clark 
v. Clark, 108 Mass. 522, the doctrine of the case last cited was 
affirmed. In Stone v. Bishop, 4 Cliff. 593, the deposit was as fol- 
lows: “No. 3749, A. C. Jackson in trust for George Carpenter, De- 
cember 31, 1863, deposited one hundred and fifty-two twenty-eight 
one-hundredths dollars.” The bank pass book was delivered to and 
retained by Jackson. No notice was given of the deposit to the 
alleged cestuz gue trust, and it was held that the title to the money 
remained in the depositor. In the case at bar there was not merely 
no notice at any time of the deposit, and no delivery to the com- 
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plainant of the pass book, but a complete control of the deposit 
reserved to the depositor and exercised by her. 

The savings-bank book if given to Miss Northrop as trustee was 
given to her as trustee of the depositor. It is a case of a resulting 
trust, as where upon the purchase of property the title is taken in 
the name of one person, while the consideration is paid by another, 
a resulting trust arises in favor of the party from whom the con- 
sideration proceeded, the person named in the conveyance holding 
the estate conveyed as his trustee. The natural presumption is that 
he who supplies the money means the purchase to be for his own 
benefit rather than that of another, and that the conveyance is in 
the name of such other person as a matter of convenience and for 
other collateral purposes. “The same doctrine is applied to cases 
where securities are taken in the name of another person. As if A 
takes a bond in the name of B for a debt due to himself, B will be 
a trustee of A for the money.” 2 Story Eq., $ 201. 

If there is a trust in the case at bar it is for the depositor. There 
is no language indicating a trust for the complainant, but the re- 
verse, that it was for the depositor subject to her control and con- 
trolled by her. This negatives a trust for the complainant. 

There has been no delivery of the bank book. This case was 
before the court to determine whether parol evidence was admissible 
to show the intention of the depositor, either at the time of the 
deposit or subsequently. Such evidence was held admissible, but 
none such has been offered. Neither did the depositor declare her- 
self as trustee or as making the deposit for a cestuz gue trust for 
whom she was trustee. Northrop v. Hale, 72 Me. 275. 





“It is well settled that where a trust is once completely an d 


effectually created, whether by a formal instrument or by parol where 
a parol declaration of a trust is sufficient, the trust is beyond revoca- 
tion by the simple act of the donor.” Taylor v. Henry, 48 Md. 550; 
tlpin v. Kilpin, 1 M. & K. 520; Adlington v. Cann, 3 Atk. 151. 
Here, there was no such trust. There never was a moment when 
the depositor had not entire control of the funds and when she 
could not have revoked the trust if there had been one created. 
The bill is not to enforce a trust for the benefit of the estate of 
Mrs. Robinson, but for that of the complainant to whom nothing 
has been given in his own right. 
Bill dismissed. 


a ee 


PHILADELPHIA’S VALUATION.—According to the annual estimate of the valu- 
ation of Philadelphia by the board of revision of that city, the entire valuation 
of the property is set down at $ 571,483,255. These figures show that the 
value of real estate in Philadelphia has increased over the valuation of last year 
to the enormous extent of $17,708,028. When the valuation was made a year 
ago it had increased $ 10,106,100 during the preceding twelvemonth, and this 
was regarded as an unusual jump. The present advance in the value of prop- 
erty is almost double that of the last estimate. Prior to the year 1877 there 
was an average increase of values of 17,c00,000 per year, one-half of which 
was due to new buildings and the remainder to the appreciation of values. 
After 1877, when the Centennial excitement had subsided, and the effects of 
the panic began to be severely felt, there was a perceptible decline in values, 
and in one year they dropped $60,000,000. Since that time there has been a 
gradual increase, most marked last year, when there was a jump of 
$10,000,000. Following that comes the still greater advance of nearly 
$ 18,c00,000, as shown by the report of the board of revision for 1883. 
























LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 





INDORSEMENT—NATURE OF CONTRACT OF—Or NOTE ON _ DE- 
MAND.—The guaranty of a note by its indorsement in blank by a 
third person is that the maker will be of ability to pay it when it 
becomes due, and that it will be collectible by the use of due dili- 
gence. If the maker is not then of ability to pay it the guaranty 
is broken. In that case no demand on the maker is_ necessary. 
And it is not enough that he has some property that might be 
taken if he has not sufficient to pay the debt. If the maker has 
real estate, the holder is not bound to attach it before resorting to 
the guarantor. Where a note so guaranteed is payable on demand, 
and it is apparent in view of the purpose for which the money 
was borrowed that the parties did not contemplate its immediate 
payment, the question is—was the maker at the time the note was 
payable, according to the presumed intention of the parties, able 
to pay it, and was it then collectible by the use of due diligence? 
Castle v. Candee, 16 Conn. 223; Clark v. Merriam, 25 id. 576; Hayes 
v. Werner, 45 id. 246. Connecticut Sup. Ct. of Errors, Dec. term, 
1880. Forbes v. Rowe, 48 Conn. 413. 


INDORSEMENT—NOTICE.—Notice to an indorser of a promissory 
note, to be good under the law of Georgia, must express not only 
notice of demand and refusal, but also of protest of the note for 
non-payment. Continental National Bank v. Folsom. Georgia Sup. Ct. 


NATIONAL BANK—WHO IS A “SHAREHOLDER” THAT IS MADE 
LIABLE FOR DEBTS OF BANK.—While it may be true that a bank 
organized under the National banking law may not be bound to 
admit a purchaser of shares of stock in the association to all the 
rights and liabilities of the prior holder, unless the transfer is 
made on the books of the bank in the manner prescribed by the 
by-laws or articles of association, yet where it does issue certi- 
ficates of shares to a subsequent purchaser in lieu of the certi- 
ficates of the prior owner, without observing its by-laws, so far as 
creditors of the bank are concerned, a party taking and holding 
such shares of stock will be subject to the liabilities imposed by 
section 5151 of the National banking law. Zazug v. Burley, tol 
Ill. 591. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOT SUBJECT TO EQUITIES.—A negoti- 
able note indorsed before maturity is not subject in the hands of 
the indorsee to a set-off in favor of the maker of a debt due by 
the payee at the time of making the note. The law presumes that 
the holder of such paper is the owner, and took it for value and 
before dishonor, and that an undated indorsement of the same was 
made at the date of the note. As was said in Ranger v. Carey, 
1 Metc. 369, “a negotiable note being offered in evidence duly 
indorsed, the legal presumption is that such indorsement was 
made at the date of the note, or at least antecedently to its be- 
coming due, and if the defendant would avail himself of any de- 
fense that would be open to him only in case the note were 
negotiated after it was dishonored, it is incumbent on him to 
show that the indorsement was in fact made after the note was 
over due.” TZredwell v. Blount, 86 N. C. 33. 
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THE POWER OF ACCUMULATION IN SMALL SUMS. 


The power of accumulation from the gradual growth of small 
sums has rarely been shown in a more forcible manner than in a 
return recently published, which gives the amount of fractions of a 
penny on dividends of the National debt now lying in the hands of 
the Bank of England. The manner in which this sum has grown up 
is as follows. As every dividend has fallen due, the full amount has 
been issued by the Exchequer to the bank. In dividing this sum 
out to the various recipients, the bank has never paid the fundholder 
the fractions below a penny. The bank has thus always had a some- 
what larger sum paid to it than it has paid out. But, as the sum, 
however small, did not belong to it, the bank has, ever since it has 
had charge of payments on account of the National debt, like a 
faithful steward, taken charge of these fractions on behalf of its 
employers. 

This process has thus been going on ever since the National debt 
began, and the accumulation had attained by March 31, 1882, the re- 
spectable sum of more than £143,000. The largest item in the 
account, as might be expected, is from consols, but even the two- 
and-one-half per cent. stock has contributed a small amount. It is 
now proposed to take power to write this unclaimed amount off. 
The figures are as follows: 


ACCOUNT OF FRACTIONS OF A PENNY ACCUMULATED IN THE HANDS 
OF THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND TO 
31ST MARCH, 1882, 


. Gt @& 
Consolidated £ 3 per cent. annuities................e0eees 80,9907 I 9 
rs 2 ee i, PED. sccccoreceerscoscess o066 15,068 5 II 
Se ee GE, MD cc rnvecccccevcececssccscsec’s QD SS 9 
i on, Ci deen cinedeveseeaseceess 37 9 4 
New £ 3 Ics. per cent. annuities, 1854.............ee0e8- 5 oO 
Annuities for 30 years, ending 1885................22 008. 7 15 i1 
cedars cdeentesscvesecedecnes 360 211 ° 
Red Sea and India telegraph annuity Hip idektehetcensades o10 8 
New £ § per cent. annuities, 1890......ccccccccce cocccees —s47 
£5 per cent. annuities (consolidated).......... .......05- 6.557 7 0 
£ 4 per cent. annuities (consolidated), 1780.............. 1,359 9 O 
re rr Ps cc cccovesee cece soesecese noe Ee @ 2 
£ 3 108. per cent. annuities, 1818................2ce0e. «+» 10,595 19 8 
ee ee I: TEP s vor nc ct taveecverccsscccsccece 49 0 2 
£ 3 10S. per cent. reduced aunuities, 1824.............+06- 797 15 4 
Peer 0-6 OP GUE, GUEIOE, BEB. ccc cons covcsccesccces 2,231 13 4 
New £ 3 I0S. per cent. annuities, Dicicdenenemeense oo 3,072 12 4 
ee rh, A Ss 6 cc cones ee ene ener sececeee 3,204 5 11 
Consolidated long annuities, 1780...............0-eeeeeees 127 19 © 
Sundry balances of old annuities................. ..2.00- 12,590 12 2 





£ 143,272 11 2 


Another account contained in the same statement requires some ex- 
planation. The amount otf the dividends is paid on a fixed day by 
the Exchequer to the bank, but the fundholders do not all take 
what is due to them with the same punctuality. Many dividends 
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are received by London bankers through powers of attorney. Some, 
and an increasing number, we believe, are remitted through the 
comparatively recent adoption of dividend warrants sent by the post. 
But many fundholders still prefer to receive their dividends in 
person. There are always persons of a secretive nature, who do 
not like other people to know anything about their affairs. They 
do not like to entrust others with a power of attorney, and, in con- 
sequence, they leave their dividends till it is convenient to them to 
come and call for them. Some of these persons may come once a 
year, some we believe, even at longer intervals. The outstanding 
balance of unclaimed dividends, hence, of course varies very much. 
It is very large immediately after the dividend becomes due, and 
gradually diminishes towards the end of the term. The amount 
outstanding in this manner is smaller now than it used to be some 
years since. In former days when communication was less rapid and 
easy than it is at present, the dividends were not claimed as 
quickly as they are now, and a heavy amount was always outstard- 
ing. The government naturally desired to make use of these sums, 
considering that it had the right to do so, till they were claimed 
by the persons to whom they belonged. Power was, therefore, 
taken in an Act of Parliament in the time of George III, in 1791, 
to lend the Government half a million of the amount. A further 
authority was also taken a few years later, in 1808, by the Govern- 
ment to borrow. back another half million if the fund disposable 
would admit it. It was never large enough to permit as much as 
this sum to be advanced, but /£376,739—making, with the former 
advance, £876,739 in all—was lent in this manner to the Govern- 
ment. Of recent years, as the dividends have been, as we explained 
previously, taken up more rapidly by the fundholders, the Govern- | 
ment has had to pay back £120,000 of this loan to the bank, as is 
described in the return. In time it will probably have to repay 
more. The figures of the transactions as they stand in the return 
must be taken in connection with those of the accumulated frac- 
tions of a penny on the dividends of the National debt mentioned 
above, which must be deducted from them. They would, accord- 
ingly, if that amount had been written off, have stood on 3Ist 
March, 1882. as £706,100 5s. 11d. The whole transaction is in the 
nature of a book entry between the Government and the bank, as 
the same figures have to be written off from the corresponding’ 
entry on the other side; but the magnitude of the transaction 
renders it one which it is advisable to explain. The accounts of 
dividends dealt wi:h in this manner are entirely separate from the 
unclaimed dividends on the National debt. When dividends have 
not been claimed for more than ten years consecutively, both the 
unclaimed dividends and the stock on which they have accrued are 
made over to the Commissioners for the National debt till the 
rightful owner comes forward and makes out his claim to them; 
but these sums are not in any way included in the return which 
follows, and which refers only to the floating balances between 
the times when each half-yearly dividend becomes due. The trans- 
action is exactly as if a person keeping a large account with his 
bankers, and drawing a great many cheques on it, found by ex- 
perience that it was a long while before all these cheques were 
presented for payment, and in consequence, made use of the floate 
ing balance in his own business.—London Economist. : 
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CLEARING-HOUSE RETURNS FOR 1880-82. 


CLEARING-HOUSE RETURNS FOR 1880-1882. 


The following, taken from the Pxd/zc, shows the amount of ex- 
changes at each Clearing House from which reports have been ob- 
tained, for the years 1881 and 1880, and for the first six months of 
1882 and 1881, with percentages of increase (+) or decrease (—) at 
each city: 


Stix Months. 







































































| Year. | 
° 1881. 1880 Per ct.| 1882. 1881. Per ct 
' | $ $ | | $ $ 
New York..... 494376,882, 883 38,614,448,223 +27.9 22,893, 348,922 26,677,086,047; — 12.2 
Boston.. seeee+| 4,233,200,201' 2.326.343, 166 +27.2| 1,809,170,101, 2,124,441,8G1 —14.8 
Philadelphia. ../ 2,716,828,851 2,354,846,429/+15.2| 1,375,870,199 1,350,500,432|+ 1.3 
Chicago.. sawee | 2,349,067,450 1,725,084,8¢5,+30.1) 1,082,888,575 920,275,315) +47-7 
Cincinnati... .. | 903,149,100, 729,850,500;+23.7} 478,388,900, 414,938,900) +15.3 
St. Louis...... | 832,631,830 711,459,489, +17.0) 418,143,075 — 384,723,049|+ 3.5 
Baltimore......| 732,443,142 682,904,049|+ 7.1| 323,916,466 357,490,011) — 9-4 
San Francisco. | 598,696,832 486,725,954,+23.0| 298,787,175  262,115,689|-+14.0 
New Orleans...| 502,726,081 = 468,927,894'-++- 7.2} 252,646,039 259,145,740) — 2-5 
Louisville. ....| 396,331,005  299,114,426'432.5| 193,876,248 188,539,512/+ 2.8 
Pittsburgh...../ 389,170,379 297,804,747/+30.6| 210,346,112 178,493,110) +17.9 
Milwaukee..... | 360,884,427, 316,309,008'+14.1| 189,065,242 154,686,924! -+22.2 
Providence.....; 216,572,000) 199,629,300/+ 8.5) 111,110,600 103,953,400 + 6.9 
Kansas City...) 133,901,400, _101,330,0c0|+32.5| 79,103,900 53,420,200 147.6 
Indianapolis....| 109,&57,213|  87,398,262/+25.4 51,538,086 52,174,308 + 1.2 
Cleveland......, 103,113,643;  84,613,179|+23.9 54,249,168 44,602,904 1.21.6 
Hartford.. .... | 83,018,000, 70,722,788|+17.4 44,012,452} 38,867,833 +13.8 
New Haven...)  58,855,601' = 50,361,513/+16.8) 31,823,652) 27,522,555 +15-6 
Columbus. ....| 52,148,656 44,068,189/+ 8.3 28,894,490. 23,305,604 424.0 
Memphis......| 45,224,597)  47,860,751/— 5.5) 21,536,749, 21,708,434 — -8 
St. Joseph....., 43,042,829! 33,861,713/+28.9 | be 
Worcester. ...| 39,224,751; 33,648,550, 716.6} 21,364,466 18,590,672 +14.9 
Springfield ....| 37,770,258 31,847,911, -+18.6 20,034,790, 17,346,367 +15.5 
> eee | *36,611,673 —| %*26,769,090! —_ | - 
Portland....... | — ¥23, 560,823 —_ 
Lowell 22,951,836 19,981,951 +14.9 13,129,782, 10,596,599 +23-9 
Syracuse... .... | 19,091,141| (7,296,588 +-10.4 10,825,551 8,846,016 +22.4 
— | ‘Perse 
Potals....... 64,365, 180,106 50,837,039,475 +26.4'30,014,071,334 33,102,466,512 — 9.3 
Outside of | | 


New York .|14,988,297,223 12,222,591,252 +22.9 7,120,722,412, 7,025, 380,465 tf 1.4 





* Peoria is omitted from the footings for the year, and Peoria and Portland from the foot- 
ings for the half year. The Peoria record commenced April 15th, 1881; the Hartford report 
for 1881 is, in part, compiled from weekly statements; the other returns given are for com- 
plete periods and are official. 


* ——o———oeor 





(‘OIN vs. BANK NoTes.—The relative cost in wear and tear of gold coin, as 
compared with bank notes, has lately been investigated in England, and the 
advantage has been found to be largely with the coin. To manufacture a mil- 
lion of sovereigns costs # 10,000, or about a cent apiece. In fifteen years they 
lose in weight one-half of one per cent., or about $25,000, and become too 
light for further use. This makes the total expense as currency for the fifteen 
years $35,000. The paper and printing of a million one-pound notes would 
cost, it is estimated, four cents apiece, or $40,000 at the outset, and during 
fifteen years they would have to be replaced at least three times, or, with 
active use, six times, thus requiring an outlay of certainly $160,000, and 
perhaps $280,000, for the same period that a million of sovereigns would 
remain in circulation. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


AN IMPORTANT TELEGRAPH DECISION. 


Everybody who has ever written a telegraph message is familiar 
with the stipulation made upon the blank, which reads as follows: 
“It is agreed between the sender of the following message and 
this company that said company shall not be liable for mistakes or 
delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery of any 
unrepeated message, whether happening by the negligence of its 
servants or otherwise, beyond the amount received for sending the 
same.” The question of the company’s liability has never until re- 
cently been disputed, and in a suit recently tried at Leavenworth, 
Kans., the United States Court has decided that the company can 
make no such arbitrary stipulation. The court holds “that any rule 
or regulation of the company which seems to relieve it from_ per- 
forming its duty, belonging to the employment, with integrity, skill 
and diligence, contravenes public policy as well as the law, and un- 
der it the party at fault cannot seek refuge. If it becomes _neces- 
sary for the company in transmitting messages with integrity, skill 
and diligence, to secure accuracy, to have said message repeated, 
then the law devolves upon them that duty.” 

An exchange, commenting upon this decision, says: “When the 
telegraph was first established, with a new system of representing 
words, and of necessity employing operators new to the business, 
there was reason enough in supposing that a large allowance should 
be made for operative errors. Under the conditions then existing 
the stipulation of the telegraph companies that they would not be 
responsible for mistakes unless the message be repeated was not 
altogether unreasonable. That the public should submit to the same 
one-sided regulation, now that telegraphing is no longer a novelty, 
is simply absurd, or worse, since it allows the companies to shirk 
the proper consequences of employing under-paid and incompetent 
operators. At current rates there is no business that can better 
afford to furnish the best of servants and service than telegraphing, 
and with the present development of the art there is no more jus- 
tice in throwing the presumption on the side of inaccuracy, and 
requiring the public to pay two prices to insure the correct deliv- 
ery of their messages, than there would be in applying the same rule 
to any other service.” 


THE PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. 


The extraordinary charges imposed on the French National Treas- 
ury by the German war amounted, including the indemnity of five 
milliards of francs, to the sum of 11,471,661,666f., or nearly £ 460,- 
000,000. This amount is exclusive, not only of private losses, but of 
war expenses borne by the communes. It includes, however, the al- 
location of 260,000,000of. to towns and departments to repair a por- 
tion of the damage caused by the war; of 26,000,000f. to repair the 
damage caused by the corps of engineers in destruction for defensive 
purposes; of 160,000,000f. for the reprovisioning of Paris; of 25,000,000f. 
for subterranean telegraphic lines, and of 2,696,000,000f., called the 
compte de liguidatien, devoted to the reconstruction of fortifications, 
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of armaments, and of military provisionment. In addition to bear- 
ing this enormous load, the Treasury had to repay to the Bank of 
France the loan of 1,500,000,000f. contracted in 1870 and 1871. The 
extraordinary resources created since 1876 to meet this unprecedented 
demand have been as follows: (1) An increase of the consolidated 
debt, amounting, as the balance of four separate loans, conversions 
and sinking fund, to 6,527,000,000f.; (2) an increase of terminable 
debt, under twenty separate heads, to the amount of 3,200,000,000f., 
and (3) alienations of the national capital to the amount of 
171,000,000f. The total amount of extraordinary resources thus 
created amount to 9,898,620,537f., being 1,573,041,129f. less than the 
charges of the war as before stated. And yet not only is the Bank 
of France repaid, anc the compte de liguidation closed, but the dé- 
couverts du trésor, a floating debt, which on January 1, 1870, stood 
at 725,995,055f., were reduced, on January 1, 1880, to 636,565,704f,, or 
by 89,429,351f.; showing a gross reduction of debt, after defraying 
the whole expenditure, of more than £66,000,000. Nor has the grow- 
ing wealth of France been shown only by restoration of her mili- 
tary defense and by reduction of consolidated and floaging debt. In 
1879 and 1880 successive reductions of taxation were effected, 
amounting in all to nearly 222,000,000f. The ordinary expenses of 
the budget, — in 1879 stood at 2,700,000,000f., have risen in 1882 
to 2,854,000,000f. Thus between the budget of 1880 and that of 1882 
is a difference in diminution of receipts of 222,000,000f., and the in- 
crease of expense of 154,000,000f., making together the large sum of 
376,000,000f.— Fraser's Magazine. 


THE RAG BUSINESS. 


A ragman’s purchases do not go beyond a few dollars a day. 
Yet the aggregate of the trade in New York City reaches the big 
fortune of 8 30,000,000 per annum. The rags are divided into two 
classes, woolen and cotton. The former are employed in making 
“shoddy” goods, and are worth from three to thirty-five cents a 
pound. They are gathered principally in the Eastern and Western 
States, as the high protective tariff prevents the importation of 
woolen cuttings from abroad. Cotton rags, on the other hand, are 
duty free, and come from all divisions of the globe. They are 
worth from one and one-fourth to six cents per pound. The business 
in this class reaches $22,000,000 per annum, the material being utilized 
in the manufacture of paper. A prominent dealer estimates the 
number of rag dealers in the city at 800, about a fifth of whom 
are extensive dealers. The general, trade, however, is under the 
control of a few big dealers. The Italian pickers who go about 
with a bag on their back and a poker in their hand gather 
$750,000 worth of rags per annum. They have a monopoly of the 
“street pickings,” having driven out the Irish and Germans, who 
years ago engaged in this’ scavenger-like industry. There are 
about 2000 of these rag pickers at work, according to the paper 
quoted. The hand-cart dealers do a business that reaches the 
neat sum of $3,000,000 per annum. Last —_ the cotton-rag im- 
portations reached $10,000,000 in value. The industry is a pro- 
gressive one and gives employment to many people in sorting and 
packing. The sorters are women, getting $5 a week; the packers, 
men, getting from $12 to $14 per week. The best cotton rags 
are obtained in this country, although the demands of trade are 
such that supplies have to be obtained from abroad. From the 
cotton rags are manufactured every grade of paper from the finest 
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writing to the commonest wrapping paper. The bulk of the trade 
in this style of rags is confined to this city, which absorbs all of 
the traffic in woolen rags. It has required only twenty-five years 
to develop the rag trade from a mere nothing to its present di- 
mensions, and fortunes, it is said, are being made by dealers. As 
proof of the bonanza it yields, a paper cites the fact that a mam- 
moth mansion called the “ Ragman’s Palace” is being built in One 
hundred and fifteenth street, near Fifth avenue, by a man who 
made a fortune dealing in old rags. 


CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE. 


Statistics of the growth and consumption of coffee throughout 
the world indicate large increases. A quarter of a century ago 
the total production was about 338,000 tons; in 1879 it was 590,000 
tons, or in a fair way soon to double the former total. From 
1868 to 1879 alone the increase was something over 120,000 tons. 
Our own country affords the greatest market for the article, the 
consumption in 1880 having been 180,000 tons. This was an in- 
crease of 80,0@0 tons over the average for the twenty years ending 
in 1876. : 

CALIFORNIA. 


California ought certainly to be re-christened the Chameleon 
State. Although yet quite an infant compared with the original 
States of the Union, it has, nevertheless, turned from one method 
of making money to another on several occasions. It began its 
career with gold; then followed its silver age; next it took to wheat- 
growing ; and now we are told that the yield of the vineyards and 
orchards promises to become of even more importance than the 
cereal harvest. Nearly 10,000,000 gallons of wine are produced in 
the State annually, and inasmuch as the price keeps up, it may be 
inferred that the quality is good. No trustworthy statistics can be 
obtained as to the total quantity of fruit grown, but the report says 
that 2,000,000° lbs. of dried, 4,086,430 lbs. of canned, and over 7,000,000 
Ibs. of green fruit came eastward by rail last year. These exports 
obtained very remunerative prices, the grapes, plums, pears, apricots 
and peaches being in especial request, and the California orange is 
also said to be coming into vogue. Only four or five years ago the 
price of grapes on the spot ranged from eight or nine dollars per 
ton for ordinary sorts to fifteen or twenty dollars for the choice 
varieties. These prices have already doubled, and as viticulture pre- 
sents few difficulties in California, those engaged in it are reported 
to be making splendid profits. “Unfortunately the phyllox era has 
made its unwelcome appearance in several places, and the California 
farmers may possibly discover, therefore, that wheat-growing pays 
best after all. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


A syndicate of wealthy Moscow merchants has been formed for 
the purpose of promoting cotton cultivation in Central Asia, and 
for the introduction of cotton fabrics to the trade of the Russian 
Empire. It is proposed to employ an American. expert or planter 
to superintend the planting, tending and husbanding of the cotton 
plants. The enterprise has received the formal sanction of the 
Russian Minister of Finance. In some parts of the lately-acquired 
Asian territory of the Czar it is hardly to be doubted the cultiva- 
tion of the cotton plant is quite practicable. 
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GROWTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


The remarkable growth of the Australian colonies since the dis- 
covery of gold, which occurred in 1851, is attested by recent statis- 
tics. The population increased in the period 1851-81, from 214,000 
to 2,000,000. The wool clip has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. There were over 82,000,000 head of live stock on the 
pastures, and nearly 7,000,000 acres of land under cultivation last 
year. Since 1851 gold to the amount of $1,460,000,000 has been 
produced in the colonies. In 1881 8,500,000 tons of shipping en- 
tered and cleared the ports. ° 

a 
GERMAM WAGES. 


Questions of wages and prices of food in Germany are of grave 
interest, as the relations between capital and labor depend on these 
important subjects. Consul-General Volger presents a table of wages 
paid to fourteen different classes of working men and artisans in 
thirty leading and representative cities of the German Empire, to- 
gether with the prices of articles of food and rental. Having studied 
the average cost of food alone in Germany for four persons as 
amounting to $9.50, rent, light, taxes, and clothing not included, it 
may be seen how extremely difficult it must be for German workmen 
to save anything from their earnings. Taking builders, cabinet- 
makers, locksmiths, tailors, shoe-makers, machinists, machine weavers, 
wool-spinners, skilled factory hands, gardeners, and laborers, the low- 
est wages seem to be paid in Offenburg, Baden, and the highest at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Prussia. The wages of a builder's foreman 
at Frankfort was $7.40 a week; a journeyman, $5.04; a hod-carrier, 
$3.74; a cabinet-maker, $4.58; a locksmith, $4.85; a tailor, $4.56; a 
shoe-maker, $3.84; a factory hand, $3.50, and gardeners and field- 
hands the same, while in Darmstadt the field laborer only gets $1.44 
per week. It is at Nuremberg that the general scale of wages seems 
to be the smallest. A foreman gets $4.80 a week; a journeyman, 
$2.40; a hod-carrier, $1.44; a cabinet-maker, $2.16; a locksmith, the 
same; a tailor, $1.80; a shoe-maker, the same; a gardener, $2.16, and 
a field-hand, $1.68. The best remunerated tailors seem to be in 
Schweinfurt, Bavaria, where they are paid $4.20 a week. Comparing 
the prices of food between Frankfort and Offenburg—the first in 
Prussia, the second in Bavaria, wages in the latter being in many 
cases one-halt less—it would be supposable that food must be propor- 
tionately lower in Bavaria, but this is by no means the case. On the 
contrary, taking the general average, the necessities of life are higher. 
For instance, in Frankfort, rye flour by the 100 pounds costs $3.58; 
in Offenburg it is nine cents dearer. Wheat is $4.53 per 100 pounds 
in Frankfort, while in Offenburg it is $4.97; potatoes are ten cents 
dearer per 100 pounds, while beef is one and a half cents. cheaper. 
The only thing which is really lower is house rent, which, for two 
rooms in Frankfort, is $3.10 per month, while in Offenburg it is 
$2.10. In Strasbourg prices for wages approach closely to those 
paid at Frankfort, while food seems to be a fraction more expensive. 
The Consul-General writes: “The fact that thousands of working 
men of German birth are already residents and citizens of the United 
States, and that their number is being increased by immigration at 
a stupendous rate, gives to the comparison suggested a most vital 
and practical interest.” 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, SIGNATURE OF ACCEPTANCE. 


. 
A draft drawn at five days on ‘‘John Smith, Secretary Balloon Mining 
Co.,” is presented at the office of the campany for acceptance. The Assistant 
Secretary (who is usually in charge) stamps the draft with the following rubber 


stamp : Accepted, 
Due Sept. 16th, 1882, 
JOHN SMITH, Sec’y, 


And after the word ‘‘per” fills in the letter ‘‘ C,’’ which is his initial. 

Is this a sufficient acceptance ? 

Repty.—Yes. Similar rules apply with reference tu the signatures of bills, 
notes and acceptances, Daniel says ‘‘the name may be printed ‘as well as 
written, though, in such cases, it cannot prove itself, and must be shown to 
have been adopted and used by the party as his signature. The full name 
may be written ; and at least the surname should appear, and generally does. 
But this is not indispensable—the initials are sufficient; and any mark which 
the party uses to indicate his intention to bind himself will be as effectual as 
his signature, whether there be a certificate of witnesses on the instrument or 
not.” Neg. Just. § 74, 2d ed. Merchants’ Bank v. Specie, 6 Wend. 443; 


Palmer v. Stephens, 1 Denio 471. 


II. LIABILITY OF BANK FOR STOLEN BONDS. 


Can a National bank be held liable for a special deposit of bonds stolen by 
one of its officers? 
REPLY.—Morse says that ‘‘ banks frequently receive special deposits from their 


customers gratuitously, accepting no pay and deriving no benefit from the act, 
which is done solely for the depositor’s accommodation. Assuming that the 
bank has authority to enter into such an undertaking, it is at best a naked 
bailment, and the bank is bound only to keep the property with the same care 
with which it keeps its own property of the like description. It is responsible 
only for gross negligence, like any other bailee without reward. It need keep 
no further supervision over the officers who have direct charge and control 
of it, than it keeps over the same officers having the same charge and control 
of its own property of the same kind. So, if the property be placed in the 
vaults of the bank, together with its own similar property, and be there stolen 
by the officer who has charge of the vaults, the bank is not liable to the 
depositor.” Banks and Banking, p. 66, 2d ed. These principles are well sus- 
tained in the cases of Chattahoochee National Bank vs. Schley, 58 Ga., 369, and 
First National Bank vs. Ocean National Bank, 60 N. Y., 278. This question 
was very elaborately considered by Chief Justice Parker, in Foster vs. Essex 
Bank, 17 Mass. 479. A cask of gold doubloons was left with the bank for 
safe keeping. It was kept in the bank vaults with the same care as the prop- 
erty of the bank. The cashier stole a portion of the gold. The Court said 
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that the liability of the bank depended on the facts: 1, Whether the act 
was done in the exercise, and 2, within’ the limits of the power delegated to 
him. Money, for example, credited in the books of the teller, or proved to 
have been deposited with him, though not credited, the bank was answerable 
for. In this especial case, ‘‘if the cashier had any official duty to perform re- 
lating to the subject, it was merely to close the doors of the vault when bank- 
ing hours were over.” The bank was ‘‘not answerable for special deposits 
stolen by one of their officers, any more than if stolen by a stranger; or, any 
more than the owner of a warehouse would be, who permitted his friend to 
deposit a bale of goods there for safe keeping, and the goods should be stolen 
by one of his clerks or servants.” Giblin vs. McMullen, 2 L. R. P. C. 317; 
Scott vs. National Bank of Chester Valley, 72 Penn. 471. 


III. PAYMENT OF CHECK. 
A check on the Fortieth National Bank was drawn ‘‘ Pay to Wm, Smith or 
bearer,” and indorsed as follows : 


‘¢Pay to order of Thos. Brown, 
**John Johnson, 
‘* Pay 1ooth National Bank or order, 
‘* Thos. Brown.” 


It was passed through the Clearing House by the last-named bank, but the 
Fortieth claims that the check should be indorsed by the tooth National Bank. 
The latter says that as the check is payable to bearer, no subsequent indorse- 
ment is required. 

Is such an indorsement necessary ? 

RepLty.—No. The t1eoth National Bank was the rightful owner of the 
check. So far as the payee bank was concerned it made no difference whether 
the other bank obtained its title to the check through special indorsements, or 
simply by delivery. If it were the rightful owner, it was the duty of the payee 
bank to pay it without indorsement. In the case of McCurdy v. National 
City Bank of Cleveland, which was fully reported in the August number of 
the Magazine, the court remarked, ‘‘In 20th O. S. R. 234, it is said: ‘The 
duty of a banker is to pay the bills and checks of his customers, drawn pay- 
able to order to the person who becomes holder by a genuine indorsement.’ 
This was affirmed in the 3oth O. S., and the court therein says: ‘We do 
not think that the right of the absolute owner of a fund to direct to whom a 
check drawn upon it shall be paid can be questioned,’ and it necessarily fol- 
lows that any person holding a genuine check with a genuine indorsement of 
the payee, is entitled to receive his money thereon without becoming an in- 
dorser thereof.” This determination accords with reason, for why should not a 
bank pay a check according to the direction of the maker without requiring 
the indorsement of the person who is to receive it? The bank is always pro- 
tected if it follows the direction it has received from the maker of the check. 





IV. NOTICE OF PROTEST. 

If a notary deposits notice of protest in a street letter-box instead of in 
the post office, does that satisfy the law? 

REepty.—We have seen no decision covering this specific point, but such a 
course would probably satisfy the law. It has been held that in London the 
delivery of a letter to a bellman in the street is not equivalent to depositing 
it in the post office. Hawkins v. Rutt, Peake’s N. P. C. 186. But Daniel 
20 
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questions the soundness of this decision. Meg. Just. § 1024. He cites several 
authorities which lean the other way. Of course, the preferable mode would 
be to deposit the letter in the post office. 


V. Usury. 

A comes into B’s office and says he wants $100 for thirty days and 
asks what the money will cost him. B replies that he will take A’s note 
at two per cent. discount, that is, he will take A’s note for $102.04, discount 
it at the rate of two per cent. a month and hand him the net proceeds, 
$ 100. The word interest is not mentioned in the transaction. 

Is such a transaction a violation of the usury law? 

REPLY.—Unquestionably. The law does not regard the form of words used, 
but the nature of the transaction. The case mentioned is clearly usurious. 
A greater sum is taken for the use of money than the law authorizes. 
The mode of effecting the operation is not important. It is the nature of 


the act which determines whether it is usurious or not. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Rocks, Minerals and Stocks. By FREDERICK H. SMITH. Published by the 
Railway Review, Chicago, IIl. 

This work has grown out of a former publication by the same author, en- 
titled the Pocket Geologist. That found such a ready sale that Mr. Smith has 
been tempted to produce the larger work now before us. The chief portion is 
devoted to a concise description of rocks and minerals, and is intended to be 
of practical use to the miner. The third part treats of stock companies, how 
they are formed, of the various modes of speculating in stocks, and of the 
tricks that are played. This is indeed the most interesting, if not the most 
valuable, part of the work. Every part of the book is indeed useful, to those 
who have not time or ability to master the more elaborate works on geology 
and mineralogy. But no other person has worked up the science of trickology 
so thoroughly; and the knowledge of this is hardly less useful to the miner 
and dealer in stocks than a knowledge of the rocks and minerals themselves. 
‘*As between mineralogists and stockologists,” the author remarks, ‘‘the 
former have analyzed and recorded the various mineral compounds as they 
went along, so that the information is of avail as standing ground from which 
to start new progress; but the professors of trickology have kept no records. 
Each new practitioner thinks that he originated the little game by which his 
last ‘ pile’ was raked in, not knowing that some other operator had previously 
used up his brain matter and nervous energy over it, and kept quiet about the 
details after accumulating the shekels.” This science, therefore, Mr. Smith 
proceeds to unfold; and if after perusing these pages the reader does not 
conclude that some men—at least those who have invented and practised these 
tricks—are ever so much lower than the angels, it is to be feared that his 
reason for so thinking is, because he is an unbeliever in the existence of such 
beings. Truly the ways of men herein described are far more curious than the 
rocks and minerals about which the author has so well written. 
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Telegraphic Code: To Insure Privacy and Secrecy in the Transmission of Tele- 
grams. By FRANK MILLER. New York: Charles M. Cornwall, 1882. 4to, 


pp. 120. 
This Code is not only simple, clear and well adapted for prompt and eco- 


nomical telegraphing, but possesses an important advantage over any other, in 
a feature which seems to render impossible forgery, or deciphering by any one 
except the correspondent holding the key. This absolute secrecy is effected by 
means of a series of ‘‘ shift numbers,” prearranged between the correspondents. 
Each ‘*‘ shift number” is used but once, and then canceled. The book contains 
12,300 words and phrases, each having its cipher-word duly numbered; then 
_ follow 1,700 cipher-words, By the use of this code, the payment of money or 
other transactions upon telegraphic orders can be made with freedom from any 
risk of fraud in the dispatch. 

In the BANKER’S MAGAZINE of March last, an article upon the subject of 
cipher telegrams was published, which describes the theory upon which this code 
is based. It was from the pen of the author himself, whose experience of six- 
teen years as a bank officer led him to study the system of codes and to ac- 
complish the result which is reached by his book, 


Robinsonian Interest Tables for the Use of Savings Banks. J. WATTS ROBINSON, 
Author and Publisher, Boston, 1882. 
These tables show interest computed by months at the rates of three, three 
and a-half and four per cent. Each rate is shown for all sums upon a single 
page, and the form is one very convenient for a book-keeper’s desk. 








FINAL DIVIDEND TO THE CREDITORS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ORLEANS.—At the time of the failure of the First National Bank of 
New Orleans, in 1867, the present Comptroller of the Currency was in charge 
of the office of the Assistant Treasurer in New Orleans having discovered a 
large defalcation of over $1,100,000 in that office. The defaulting assistant 
treasurer gave to him his personal check upon the First Natioffal Bank of New 
Orleans for $ 345,779.10 upon which $94,000 of cash, being the total amount 
of money then in the bank, was taken by the Comptroller and applied upon 
this check. It was subsequently found by the receiver of the bank that the 
bank held legal offsets against the check of the Assistant Treasurer, and that 
there was really nothing due upon the large check held by the Government, 
but in the meantime the $94,0co collected from the bank had been covered 
into the Treasury. Subsequently the Government, by subrogation, became a 
creditor of the bank for a large amount, and the Comptroller has, since 1874, 
persistently declined, under the best legal advice, to pay to the Government 
subsequent dividends, amounting to about $65.000, upon this claim unless the 
$ 94,000 erroneously paid to the Government should be allowed in its settle- 
ment, This allowance has been persistently refused, and has been a subject of 
controversy in the department for more than six years, thus delaying the final 
settlement of the affairs of the bank. The present Secretary of the Treasury, 
after a careful review of the papers in the case, has reversed previous decisions . 
and decided in favor of the Comptroller, and upon his recommendation an ap- 
propriation was made by the last Congress of $ 28,173.58 as a balance due 
from the Government to the bank. The whole amount of claims of the cred- 
itors is $1,155,662.50. The Comptroller has declared a final dividend of nine 
per cent., making in all dividends of seventy-nine per cent. in favor of the 
creditors. The present dividend amounts to $100,469.62, and is to be dis- 
tributed among about five hundred different creditors, and is payable at the 
Treasury Department by the Comptroller to the holders of the receivers’ cer- 
tificates upon their presentation, if properly assigned. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





PusLic Dest.—In 1865 the total interest-bearing debt of the United 
States was computed at $ 2,381,530,295, bearing an aggregate annual interest 
of $150,977,698. At the close of the fiscal year ending with June, 1882, the 
total debt bearing interest was $ 1,463,810,400, with an annual interest charge 
of $57,360,110. The actual reduction of this debt during the period men- 
tioned was $917,719,895; the practical reduction, however, when the present 
interest charge is considered, is very much greater. In 1865 the average rate 
of interest on the public debt was about 6.3 percent. Had the rate of in- 
terest been continued that was paid then, the sum of $910,480,000 would 
now call for the present annual interest charge. Hence, as a charge against 
the public revenues, the debt has been reduced in the sum of about $ 1,471,- 
050,000 During the last fiscal year the reduction of the National debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, was $151,684,351. The reduction of the entire debt, 
including interest due and unpaid, matured debt, and other debt bearing no 
interest, was $157,758,247. The reduction of the principal of the _ interest- 
bearing debt was $175.757,350. The amount of bonds actually redeemed and 
destroyed was $ 166,220,410. 


EXCHANGE OF UNITED STATES BonDs.—The Comptroller of the Currency 
has received from the register of the Treasury to date, September 25th, 
#$ 96,766,800 of the new three-per-cent. bonds, in exchange for §$ 167,921,100 ° 
of three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, which have been delivered to the Secre- 
tary for account of 1265 different National banks. The amount of three-and- 
a-half-per-cent. bunds now on deposit to secure circulation is $ 47,833,000, a 
considerable portion of which is to be delivered to the Secretary for conver- 
sion into three per cents. All of the cases—namely, 1032—that were presented 
for exchange at ten o'clock on the morning of August 1, have been delivered 
to the Secretary, and it is probable that the new three per cents., issued in 
place of three and a-halfs, will all be deposited by the Comptroller with the 
Treasurer during the present month of September. When these exchanges are 
completed fully one-half of the bonds on deposit to secure circulation will 
consist of the new three per cents,, the remainder being chiefly four-per-cent. 
and four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds. 


WuHo Own BANK StTock.—In the Mew York Tribune a correspondent says 
that comparatively few rich men are large holders of bank stock, and the great 
majority of them do not hold any at all. For instance, the New York Bank 
of Commerce has 1829 shareholders. The capital is $5,000,000, and the aver- 
age to each shareholder is $2733. No fewer than 531 hold ten shares or 
under. More than one-quarter of the stock is held by 778 women, and ‘‘es- 
tates” hold 154 shares. The Bank of New York National Banking Associ- 
ation has a capital of $2,000,000. Of this, $701,500 is owned by 247 
anen -_ women ‘‘trustees” and charitable associations own a majority of 
the stock. 


Nassau BANK.—How a bank can make more money by reducing its capital 
is explained by the cashier of the Nassau Bank of New York, which has re- 
duced its capital from $ 1,000,000 to $500,000. It has half the original cap- 
ital invested in real estate : ‘* We found that the dividend in our cash capital 
of $500,000 was being reduced by two per cent. to pay the City and Govern- 
ment taxes on $500,000 worth of real estate, so we have sold the real estate 
and have just as much money as before, and it is in better shape. The City tax 
on our real estate was $12,500 and the Government tax $2,500, making 
$15,000. We were required to take $10,000 per year from our cash to pay 
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, the tax, which, added to the interest on the value of the property, made 
$ 25,000 or two per cent. of our cash capital. Now we have sold our real 
estate, and, of course, save our two per cent. We have been paying a six 
per cent. dividend to our stockholders and now can pay eight per cent.” 


SYLVESTER R. COMSTOCK, president of the National Citizens’ Bank, in 
Broadway, whose death is announced elsewhere, was the son of Dr. Comstock, 
formerly a well-known physician at Danbury, Conn. When young Comstock 
became of age, he began his commercial life in his native town. Soon after- 
ward he became associated with Hezekiah Nichols in the manufacture of 
wool-hat bodies at Yonkers. ‘He sold out his interest in this business in 1835 
and came to New York. Here he obtained employment in one of the 
metropolitan banking houses. In a few years he succeeded in obtaining the 
position of teller of the Citizens’ Bank. His integrity and reliability soon 
won him the confidence of the directors. He was finally promoted to the 
position of cashier, and in 1865 was elected president of the bank, which 
office he has since filled. Mr. Comstock was a member of the Uniun League 
Club, the New York Historical Society, the American Institute and the Kane 
Lodge of Free Masons. He was also a director of the Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company, and a trustee of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 


Loss By COHOES STRIKE.—The great Harmony Mills at Cohoes, N. Y., 
which have just reopened after an enforced idleness of nearly four months, are 
six in number, and of the following dimensions; No. 1, four stories, 550 feet 
long, 70 feet wide; No. 2, three stories, 600 feet long, 75 feet wide; No. 3, 
five stories, and including the extension, 1185 feet long, 70 feet wide, with a 
wing 125x56 feet, and five stories high; No. 4, five stories, 200 feet long, 50 
feet wide; No. 5, five stories, 500 feet long, 50 feet wide; No. 6, known as 
the ‘‘Ogden Mills,” four stories, 500 feet long, 50 feet wide. The Troy 
Times estimates the loss to the employees at about $270,000, but thinks that 
the company has probably made a very small net gain by the stoppage. 


A BANK’s STOLEN NoTEs.—The First National Bank of Detroit, Mich , now 
in liquidation, had stolen from it on June 23, 1881, $2080 in incomplete ten- 
dollar circulating notes which has been received by it from the Treasury De. 
partment. These notes had been signed by the President of the bank, but not 
by the Cashier, and were fraudulently put in circulation. At the bank’s re- 
quest, and in accordance with the uniform ruling of the department, these 
notes, when presented to the United States Treasurer for redemption, were 
rejected, for the reason that they were not obligatory promissory notes of the 
bank by which they purport to have been issued, not having been signed by 
both officers of the bank. Upon the bank’s going into liquidatfon, in order to 
obtain its bonds pledged as security for its circulating notes it was required 
to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States lawful money equal to the 
amount of its circulating notes outstanding, which included the $2080 stolen 
notes. The Secretary of the Treasury, to whom the facts in the case were 
made known, informed the Treasurer that there would be no objection to the 
notes in question being redeemed, provided proper authority in writing should 
be first obtained from the officers of the bank. The Treasurer has now been 
furnished by the officers of the bank with the written authority, consenting to 
the redemption of the notes in question, and they will be redeemed on pre- 
sentation at his office. 

ORAMEL HINKLEY FITCH, who died on September 17th, was for thirty-four 
years President of the Farmers’ National Bank of Ashtabula, Ohio, and of its 
predecessor, the ['armers’ Branch of the State Bank of Ohio. Mr. Fitch was 
born in the year 1803, at Lebanon, Conn., and went to Ohio in 1828. A law- 
yer by profession, and a scientist by taste, he won the respect of all who knew 
him. The Board of Directors of the bank entered upon its records a resolution 
strongly expressive of their respect and affection for their departed president. 

LEADVILLE.—During the four and one-half years from January 1, 1878, to 
July 1, 1882, the shipments of metal from the Leadville smelting establishments 
were 113,609 tons of lead, 26,874,946 ounces of silver (about $ 35,000,000), 
and 25,569 ounces of gold (about $500,000), exclusive of the value of 90,827 
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tons of ore shipped to the smelting works of Golden, Pueblo and other points? 
which, in the majority of instances, proved to be the cream of the output of 
the Leadville mines, having averaged over $100 per ton. During the first six 
months of this year, the shipments of gold, silver and lead were of the value of 
$ 7,817,918, or at a somewhat higher rate than ever before. 


VALUE OF COMSTOCK MINES.—Opinion is divided as to the value of the 
Comstock mines There has not been a dividend from any mine on the Com- 
stock in over two years, and since that time nearly every mine of any import- 
ance on the Comstock lode has levied one or. more assessments, and some of 
them over half a dozen. The Consolidated Virginia is now collecting one of 
thirty cents per share, or $162,000. This is the third levy of this company within 
the past twelve months, making a total of $486,000 demanded of stockholders 
‘for one claim within a year. Two years without dividends and plenty of as- 
sessments is well calculated to weaken the faith of the strongest with reference 
to the value of the Comstock lode. 


Russta.—The Russian Minister of Finance announces that during the first 
half of the present year the receipts of the Government increased 19,500,000 
rubles, and that the expenditure decreased 23,500,000 rubles. 


GREECE.—The amount of paper money in circulation in Greece on 31st of 
January last was $18,830,000. At the same date the previous year the amount 
was $14,360.000, an increase of thirty-one per cent. During the same period 
the stock of specie declined from $2,700,000 to $1,815,000. Thus the pro- 
portion of specie to the note issues fell from eighteen per cent. to ten per cent. 
during the time in question. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE is having printed 60,000,000 of 100-franc bank 
notes at the printing office attached to the bank building. The new note has 
been drawn by the painter Baudry and engraved by Robert, and will, it is 
reported, be a marvel of beauty and elegance of its kind. The origina] draw- 
ing was three meters long by one aud a-half deep, and when completed was 
photographed on a reduced scale to the size of a bank note. Robert was en- 
gaged on the work:of engraving it for several weeks in the strictest seclusion, 
in an inner chamber in the bank. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN ITALY.—The commission appointed to reorganize the 
Savings banks in Italy reports that the prosperity of these institutions is de- 
cided. In 1825 Italy had but thirteen Savings banks, with a capital of 
% 100,000. Twenty-five years Jater there were eighty-six, with a capital of 
%, 1,600,000, and now there are three hundred and fifty-five, with 4 28,560,000 
capital. Last year there were 3406 postal Savings banks, against 1989 in 
1876, with 471,000 depositors of sums aggregating £ 2,600,000. Altogether, the 
savings of the Italian people are nearly £ 40,000,000, of which £ 15,000,000 
belong to the province of Lombardy. 


ITALIAN FINANCES,—The Italian finances are, in some respects, getting 
into better shape than they have been in at any time since the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, twenty-one years ago. Taxes, however, are ex- 
asperatingly high. In proportion to income, the Italian taxes, National, pro- 
vincial and communal, have been estimated at thirty-five per cent. For 
many years there was an annual deficit, and a great increase of indebt- 
edness, while a depreciated paper currency made matters no better. . The 
fiscal administration is economical and honest, but economy and honesty can- 
not altogether take the place of wealth. A considerable amount of money 
is still raised by lotteries—an expensive resort for revenue purposes—and a 
species of gambling to which the lower classes are greatly attached, but 
which demoralizes them all the more. The manufacturing and commerce of 
Italy are in a healthy state, and Savings bank deposits are increasing. 


INCREASE OF EUROPEAN CAPITAL.—The issues of new capital in Europe 
in the first half of 1882 are reported by the Belgian A/oniteur des Interéts 
Matériels to have amounted to $317,972,000, of which $147,190,5cO were 
for railroads, $59,993,000 for banks, &c., and $110,788,700 for government 
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and municipal loans. The share of America in these was $ 38,035,000 for 
railroads and about $14,c00,000 for government loans. As in this time 
about 5000 miles of railroad were built in the United States alone, besides 
considerable in Canada and Mexico, it is easy to see that this includes but 
a small portion of the capital invested in America. The largest issues of | 
railroad capital for any country were $44,118,500 in France, $39,380,000 in 
Great Britain, and the $ 38,035,000 above noted for ‘‘ America,” if we may 
call that a country. Next are $10,701,000 in Germany and $8,872,400 in 
Holland, leaving but $ 16,000,000 for all the rest of Europe. 


ENGLISH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—The English financial statement 
for the year 1882-83 estimates the expenditures for the ensuing year at 
$ 423,150,000, and the receipts from customs, excise on spirits, stamps, etc., 
at $% 424,675,000. This is close figuring. In the fiscal year 1881-82 the re- 
ceipts footed up $ 429,110,000, and the expenditures were $425,500,000, show- 
ing a surplus of $3,500,000. The chief aim of the English Ministry is to pro- 
vide enough money to meet the current expenses of Government and to pay 
the interest. The extinguishment of the debt is not aimed at. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND covers nearly five acres, and includes most of a 
parish, with the churchyard now known in bank parlance as ‘‘the Garden,” 
and a very neat little garden it is. Long after it had ceased to be a burial 
ground, an ancient servant of the bank, of amazing stature, was _ buried 
there for safe keeping by request of his friends, who feared that some en- 
terprising museum would go for his skeleton. The bank occupies the site also 
of the house and garden of Mr. Houblon, its first Governor, a Huguenot, 
of exemplary character, whose very wealthy descendants hold the estates he 
bought near London. The first Deputy Governor, Mr. Godfrey, nephew of 
the unfortunate Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—not Sir Edmondsbury, as it is 
usually written—a famous magistrate, murdered in the Titus Oates days, was 
killed at the siege of Namur, whither he had gone on bank business, hav- 
ing insisted on accompanying William III to the trenches. The bank is 
guarded by a detachment of the Foot Guard, who take possession about 
5 o’clock every evening. The officer on guard is allowed a handsome din- 
ner for himself and two friends, with plenty of wine. but the friends have 
to depart at 11 o’clock. The men do not know who will be on the bank 
guard, so collusion is impossible. The building has no external windows, 
and contains acres of vaults. In the day time it is guarded by its own por- 
ters, and by policemen, many of them in plain clothes, who are always 
on the watch. 


SoAP AS CURRENCY.—‘“ How are you off for soap?” is‘a slang expression 
which originated in Mexico. I discovered that fact in rather a curious way. 
In one of the small towns I bought some limes, and gave the girl one dollar 
in payment. By way of .change she returned me forty-nine pieces of soap, 
the size of a water cracker. I looked at her with astonishment, and she re- 
turned my look with equal surprise, when a police officer who witnessed the 
incident hastened to inform me that soap was the legal tender in many por- 
tions of the country for small sums. I examined my change, and found that 
each cake was stamped with the name of a town and of a manufacture au- 
thorized by the Government. The cakes of soap were worth one and a half 
cents each. Afterward in my travels [ frequently received similar change. 
Many of the cakes showed signs of having been in the wash-tub; but that, I 
discovered, was not at all uncommon. Provided the stamp was not obliterated, 
the soap did not lose any value as currency. Occasionally a man would bor- 
row a cake of a friend, wash his hands and return it with thanks. I made 
use of mine more than once in my bath, and subsequently spent them. 


SIR JOHN LuBBOCK.—This famous banker is hardly less eminent in other 
fields than in that of banking. The intimate friend, neighbor, and landlord of 
Darwin, he has studied with a patience which vies with that of the great phi- 
losopher the habits of insects, until the whole reading world has come to as- 
sociate his name with the doings of ants and bees, while, on the other hand, 
he has beén no less assiduous a student of archzology, and has been the most 
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strenuous defender of Stonehenge against would-be despoilers, and the most 
ardent advocate of legislation for the protection of ancient monuments. In 
‘*the city” of London he is as well known as in the House of Commons, the 
London University, or the rooms of the Archzological and Entomological 
Societies. But here again he appears in a dual aspect. In bank parlors the 
versatile Baronet banker will go down to fame as the inventor of ‘‘the 
Bankers’ Clearing-house,” which has proved such a boon to all concerned, 
while he has earned even more lasting celebrity and popularity by his’ success- 
ful efforts in conferring upon London clerkdom the bank holidays, popularly 
known in the ‘‘realms of cockayne”’ as St. Lubbock’s days. The first Monday 
in several of the summer months is now, through his exertions, a legal holiday 
in England, and a great boon this is to tens of thousands of weary toilers. 


err Tete 


KHEDIVE ISMAIL’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The ex-Khédive found, on succeeding his uncle, a flock of geese that laid 
golden eggs, on which he had not counted. Manchester had to look for a 
cotton supply to Egypt while the civil war in the United States was raging. 
Ismail, intelligent as he was, could not understand that liberated blacks would 
work in cotton fields. He accordingly reckoned uvon the new sources of rev- 
enue becoming permanent, and rushed into every kind of extravagance. He 
was not satisfied with real power and title of Viceroy. A mint of money was 
spent in buying of the Sultan the right to style himself Khédive, and to im- 
plant in the Valley of the Nile the Frankish law of primogeniture. Verdi was 
engaged to compose a National Egyptian opera, and produced ‘‘ Aida,” which 
was brought out at Cairo at his Highness’s expense. Though profuse and lux- 
urious, he was a hard ruler, and held the reins of government with a tight 
hand. Ismail was not a man to waste words. Ministers who displeased him 
were quietly sent away, and if they gave further trouble as quietly disappeared. 
With his sons he was a severe disciplinarian, but very kind to all the women 
of his family. Ismail, as Khédive, liked to dazzle influential foreigners, and 
nothing gratified him more than to read accounts of his profuseness in the 
European journals. He exercised a watchful surveillance over the telegraphic 
bureaus The clerk who allowed anything to pass which showed the Khédive 
in a bad light was remorselessly broken. If he were not, Baron Reuter knew 
that his privilege would be taken from him. Showy hospitality was extended 
to literary people, savants, and artists. M. Viollet le Duc was taken up the 
Nile to the Cataracts in royal state. Pretty actresses and bouffe singers were 
not the worst treated. English Viceroys and Generals, going to India, found 
Cairo an earthly paradise. They were lodged sumptuously, their dinners being 
prepared by French chefs, and the bills all being paid by his Highness. If they 
went with parties to climb the pyramids a lunch which he had sent awaited 
them when they descended. Lord Napier, of Magdala, once turned aside from 
the route he intended following to pass a few days in the Egyptian capital. 
The Khédive got wind of his project through a telegram sent to the manager 
of Shepherd’s Hotel which found its way into the papers. All his numerous 
palaces were occupied by relatives and distinguished foreigners, But he was 
determined that Lord Napier should be his guest, so he ordered a residence 
to be bought and furnished within twelve hours. When the General ar- 
rived he was taken to the improvised lodging, which was made ready at an 
expense of £ 30,000. Blood horses and carriages were in the mews. Dozens 
of servants were in attendance. They were ordered, under pain of flogging, 
not to ask for dackshish, This wilful waste has not been followed by woful 
want. Ismail closed with full hands. He rides, it is true, at Vichy and at 
Naples in hack carriages, but this is because he spends a deal of money in 
keeping up the military party in Egypt. The wealth of Ismail is the explana- 
tion of Arabi’s persevering boldness. This-soldier of fortune is prompted by 
the ex-Khédive, who has not abandoned the hope of getting back to Cairo 
and there setting up again in business as a Pharaoh.—ZLondon Truth. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 236.) 


NEw YORK nr .eee.+. Nassau Bank; paid capital $ 500,000 


se a i A. H. Brown & Co.; admit Theo. J. Cox. 
” o weseeee A. R. Edey & Co.; ‘dissolved. 
_ # - seanens Grant & Co.; dissolved. R. Suydam Grant continues. 
Style game. 
“ ” - ~~pbeess Martin & Leask; now Martin, Leask & Co. 
“ " -. penenin Pomeroy, Cox & Smith ; William H. Cox, Jr., deceased. 
ARK.... Little Rock.... Merchants’ National Bank; paid capital $250,000. Surplus 
53,000. 
jeg, rere German Tout: cash capital $ 250,000 
CAL.... San Diego..... Fairchild & Rainbolt; now J. A. Fatrchild: 
" , in E, & H. Wadsworth ; " succeeded by Siskiyou County Bank. 
Jerome Churchill, Pr, Fred. E, Wadsworth, Cas.. 
Capital $ 100,000. Paid $30,000 
Co... . Bonanza....... Bonanza Exchange Bank ( A. G. Adams,); suspended. 
“ . Denver......... Denver Safe Deposit and Savings Bank ; now Union Bank. 
Same officers. $100,000. Paid $ 75,000. 
“ . Pueblo........ mae, od National Bank ; capital $100,000. Surplus 
$ 16 
ae = Bank of ‘Salida ' 
»  ., Silver Cliff..... Custer County Bank, (Hartzell Bros.) ; closed. 
KANSAS, Newton........ Newton City Bank; now First National Bank. $50,000. 
Same management. 
. . Wichita........ Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank ; now Kansas National Bank.. 
$50,000. Same management. 
" . Williamsburg.. Barthalow & Craik ; now Barthalow & Co. 
Catlettsburg.... Witten & Davidson; suspended. G. M. Witten assigned. 
Mass... Marlborough... First National Bank (158); now 2,770. Same management, 
$ 300,000. 
MicuH... Croswell....... Sanilac County Bank; now J. M. Gaige. 
v . Ludington..... Ludington State Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
officers and capital. 
Miss.... Canton........ Canton Banking and Insurance Company; reported failed. 
Mo..... Versailles...... Morgan County Bank (J. B. Kelsey & Co.); failed. 
NEB... Fullerton...... Fullerton State Bank; A. Edington withdraws. 
“ . Grand Island... Charles F. Bentley; succeeded by First National Bank. 
Same management. $50,000 
r . Norfolk........ Norfolk City Bank ; now First National Bank. Same man- 
agement. $ 50,000 
w 0 eee State Bank of Nebraska ; now Merchants’ National Bank. 
Same officers. $100,000 
1 » Beleaphet. .. 000 Farmers’ Bank; now First National Bank. Same manage- 
ment. $50,000 
” » SOWEIE. cocsce Seward County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000 
r Mc wkenes Henry Anderson ; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000. 
N. Y... Arcade......... B. F. Hurty & Co.; D. C. Beebe withdraws. No change 
of title. 
w . Canandaigua .. Frank R. Durry & Co.; now Ontario County National Bank. 
Same management. $50,000 
u . Holley......... Canes, A. Eddy; now Pres’t Exchange Bank. John Downs, 
V, P. G. M. Bowman, Cas. 
Texas... Terrell ........ Holt, Bivins & Corley ; now Bivins and Corley. 
VA,..... Richmond...... Richmond Banking and Insurance Co.; suspended. Charles. 





E. Whitlock appointed Trustee. 
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W. TER. Seattle.. ...... George W. Harris & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. 


Same management. §$ 150,000. 


Wis.,... Neillsville...... J. L. Gates & Co.; succeeded by B. Dewhurst. 
ONT.... Oshawa... .... Ontario Loan & Savings Co.; merged in Western Bank of 
Canada. 
. + ere Alexander & Stark; now John Stark & Co. 
n .. Kerr & Mackellar; now J. A. Mackellar & Co. 


a a ‘ai 
« .. Tottenham .... W.S. Fuller & Co.; succeeded by J. M. Bastedo & Co. 








NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 237.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. ¥. Correspondent and Cashier. 
ARK,... Pine Bluff..... ees Se reer 
$ 50,000 Charles M. Neel, 77. Charles M. Neel, Jr., Cas. 
DAKOTA Lisbon ........ Bank of Lisbon. ( Kindred, Green & Co.) Kountze Brothers. 
Iowa... Defiance....... Citizens’ Bank (H. Umphrey.) First Nat’l Bank, Chicago, 
w .. lowa Falls..... Commercial Bank......... First Nat’l Bank, Chzcago. 
$ 25,000 John H. Carleton, Pr. William H. Woods, Cas, 
Kansas. Belleville....... I eT 
George S. Simonds, /. W. H. Bell, Cas. 
w .. Lindsborg..... Bank of Lindsborg....... First Nat’l Bank, Chicago. 
| oe Louisville...... Fourth National Bank.... = caaesccccoes 
$ 300,000 C. N. Warren, Pr. C. Warren, Cas. 
Bes 0060 TEE cccc sees Adrian Banking Co....... Amer, Exch, Nat’] B’k, 
J. Scudder, Pr. C. L. Mills, Cas. 
EUs Woe Clee. ccccccce Charles Hamilton..... eee: Chase National Bank. 
«  .,. Sinclairville.... E. B. Crissey & Co....... ding take bees 
Wy Bee Mc ccccccs Columbia National Bank... =—=—-_—_ cc eee ee cess 
$ 50,000 Levi Ankeny, Pr. Alex. McDonald, Cas. 
OnT.... Bracebridge. ... Muskoka Bkg. Co. (S.C. D. Roper. ) Bank of Toronto, 
«  ., Brantford...... Swaisland Bros........... Mercantile Nat’! B’k. 
e «e Cornwall...... Ontario Bank ( W. J. Tully, Mgr.) Nat’l B’k State N, Y. 
Pa a PERE ccceveésecss §§##=# iq§=§ sevseecenans 
" Dundalk....... ET aa 
" Flesherton..... De MPCP Ci csevccaces  . i ebseeesnneee 
w .. Florence....... DT icichscecct  $.§.@ i i setveneenenes 
u ae PST TT ee TTT Te 
# . Mildmay..... re tk PP TT eT TT TT Ty 
« ,. Oshawa...... . Western Bank of Canada.. sosesepeerwe 
or Brandon....... Imperial B’k Canada...(A. Jukes, Mgr.) B’k of Montreal. 
# ,, Emerson....... Ontario B’k (H. G. Evans, Mr.) Nat’l B’k State N. Y. 
" » BUGNBOR ..cccecce Sutton, Maley @ Lamerty.. jjj§&~§ = ~§ sveccccccese 
m Port. la Prairie. James McLenaghen& Co. =—=—__innacccsececs 
w .. Rapid City..... PE MEE Esse = — enespoceccece 
« ,. Winnipeg...... B’k of Ottawa ( F. H. Math ewson, Mgr.) Goadby & Walker. 
u ; , eae Federal Bank Canada (T. Renwick, Mgr.) Am. Exch. N. B. 
© es a ee MoGatt GH CAMWG..cccce 8 = tt tw crc veces 
N.W. T. Battleford ..... DP PCERkcécen: > $$. steoneenteces 
N.S.... Acadia Mines.. Halifax Bkg. Co.(T. FE. At kins, 4g¢.) B’k of N. Y.N. B.A. 
és “ .. Merch. B’k Halifax ( Edw’d Walsh, Ag?.) M ” 
. Shelburne...... Halifax Bkg. Co. (W. G. Greenwood, Agz?.) n P 





Mr. D. P. FACKLER—Actuary in Life Insurance matters and Auditor for 
Corporations—has removed to 20 Nassau Street. 



























CHANGES OF PRES 
( Monthly List, continued from September No., paye 235.) 


Bank and Place. 
New YorK CIty. Hanover Nat’! B’k 3 
M « ,.Nat’l Citizens’ B’k. 
” # .St. Nicholas 7 + 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 





ER. 


IDENT AND CASHIE 


Elected, In place of 


James M. Donald, Cas... 
William Halls, Jr., 4.C.. 
William H. Oakley, Pr.. 
David C. Tiebout, Cas... 
Thomas C. Pollock, Cas.. 


J. M. Donald. 

S. R. Comstock.* 
W. H. Oakley. 
A. Parkhurst. 


William J.Gardner, 4.C. ce neee. 
ALA.... First Nat’l Bank, Os Se Se eer eee ee 
ILL..... First National Bank, Chicago.. R. J. Street, Second Asst, Cas. .......- 
IowA... First National Bank, Lyons.... William Holmes, Cas.. . D. Joyce 

Mu . Sioux Nat’] Bank, Sioux City. D. T. Hedges, V. P..... eee e eee 
Ky..... Louisville City Nat’] Bank, { James S, Pirtle, Pr...... C. N. Warren 

Louisville. ; W. S. Parker, Cas....... C. Warren. 

W . National Bank of Somerset.... Andrew Gibson, Pr...... H. H. Gibson.* 

Micu... First National Bank, { T. D. Dewey, Pr......... A. Gould. 
Owosso. {| M. Osburn, V. P....-.... T. D. Dewey. 

NeB.... First National Bank, Omaha... William H. Megquier, 4.C.  ......++ 

N. J.... Bordentown Banking Co...... H. H. Longstreet, Pr.... R. C. Hutchinson.* 
b 

Hm. ¥... Conemne County ee Ree Jerome L. Bigelow, Cas.. C. R. Gould. 

« ., Manufacturers’ Nat’l B’k, Troy. S. O. Gleason, Cas....... C. M. Wellington, 
ree W. B. Gulick, Cas....... C. S. Easton. 
OHIO... Exchange Nat’! B’k, Cincinnati. B. F. Power, Pr. protem. F . Ferry. 

w _., Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Ashtabula. Henry E. Parsons, Pr... O. H. Fitch. 
PENN... Jefferson County Nat’l oe | fe SS Se ere ee 

Brookville. | George T. Rodgers, BG.  _— sasvores 

W . County National Bank, ¢ T. HL. Foscey, Fi... c ccc J. T. Leonard,* 

Clearfield. ) A. B. Shaw, V. P....... T. H. Forcey. 
” . National Bank of j J. D. Cameron, Pr...... G. Smuller.* 
Middletown. ; D. W. Stehman, Cas..... J. D. Cameron, 
" WwW h Nati 
est Branc a Henry C. Parsons, Pr.. .. O. Watson.* 
TENN .. Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, Knoxville. E. J. Sanford, V. P. 1... ce ee eee 
Texas,. City Bank, Sherman........... Joseph Bledsoe, Pr....... J. B. Fairchild. 
Wk sbas Merchants ‘National Bank, Edward Lyman, P”...... H. P. Hickok. 
Burlington. George Morton, V. ?.... E. Lyman. 
ee. Planters’ Nat’! B’k, Richmond. Charles E. Whitlock, Py. J. B. Davis. 
Ce... CE OE PB oo. ccccesects George Gooderham, Pr... A G. Worts.* 

» ., Dominion Bank, Cobourg...... E. S. Osler, Agent....... W. D. Burn. 

w n ” Lindsay....... Walter Darling, Agent... N. ‘H. Cowdry. 

“ A‘ ” Uxbridge. .... R. M. Gray, Agen?....... W. Darling. 

oe Ontario Bank, Whitby........ G. Kerr, Manager....... T. Dow. 
iia iawe Merch. B’k Canada, Emerson.. G. W. King, Manager... H.G. Evans. 


* Deceased. 


eS ee 





———-” 


INDIA.—lIndia is Great Britain’s most expensive colony. During eleven years 


of peace the ordinary debt of British India has been increased from 


to £ 157,000,000. In the meanwhile £ 142,000,000 has been expended on 


£ 97,000,000 


canals and irrigation works, and 8,000,000 people have died of starvation, al- 


though the famine fund of £ 15,000,000 has been expended. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


( Continued from September No., page 237.) 


Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
First National Bank Samuel Boyd, V. P., 
Marlborough, Mass, F. L. Claflin. $300,000 
First National Bank ... S. C. Langworthy, 
Seward, NEB. Thomas E. Sanders. 50,000 
Columbia National Bank......... Levi Ankeny, 
Dayton, W. T. Alexander McDonald. 50,000 
First National Bank George W. Roby, 
Ludington, MICH. George N. Stray. 50,000 
First National Bank.... John S. McClary 
Norfolk, NEB. ira B. Donaldson. 50,000 
Merchants’ National Bank Frank Murphy, 
Omaha, NEB. Ben B. Wood. 100,000 
First National Bank Charles M. Neel, 
Pine Bluff, ARK. Charles M. Neel, Jr. 50,000 
First National Bank 
Newton, KANSAS, A. B. Gilbert. 50,000 
First National Bank Thomas Bryant, 
Schuyler, NEB. Morris Palmer. 50,000 
First National Bank Samuel N. Wolbach, 
Grand Island, NEB. Charles F. Bentley. 50,000 
First National Bank Henry Anderson, 
Wahoo, NEB. Peter Anderson. 50,000 
Second National Bank John B. Levan, 
Altoona, PENN. Harry A. Gardner. 100,000 
Kansas National Bank Hiram W. Lewis, 
Wichita, KANSAS. Albert A. Hyde. 50,000 
First National Bank George W. Harris, 
W. 1. Wadleigh. 150,000 
Fourth National Bank........... C. N. Warren, 
Louisville, Ky. Charles N. Warren. 300,000 





—$— 


WHERE THE WORLD’s SPECIE Is.—On the 6th of July, 1882, the gold 
and silver bullion, specie and paper circulation of the following leading banks 
of Europe and of the City of New York, were as understated : 

Gold. Silver. Silver & gold. Paper. 
Bank of France $ 194,770,000 . $ 232,036,000. $426,806,000. $ 539,515,000 


Bank of England 
Imperial B’k of Germany 
Netherlands Bank 
National B’k of Belgium 
Bank of Spain 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. 
Italian Bank of Emission 
National Bank of Italy.. 
Swiss Concordat Banks. 
Bank of Russia 

N. Y. Associated Banks. 


120,462,000 . 197,479,000 
142,480,000 . 206,995,000 
47,405,000 . 76,435,000 
18,650,060 . 66,605,000 
29,885,000 . 65,675,000 
32,395,000. 171,645,000 
400,000 . 135,065,000 
23,905,000 . 82,215,000 
8,150,000 . 17,375,000 
125,430,000. 629,730,000 
55,100,000 , 18, 500,000 





Total accounted for... . $12,057,188,000 . $2,202,269,000 
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NOTES ON THE. MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 30, 1882. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.85%. 


The most noteworthy feature in the money market during the month has , 
been the advance in rates of interest. The bank reserves are lower than they 
were at the corresponding period last year, yet the volume of the currency in the 
country is considerably larger than it was at that time. It is true while the 
foreign trade for the last fiscal year was not so pgofitable as in former years, 
yet the total export of gold over imports was less than $7,000,000, and the in- 
crease in the production of bullion was more than $30,000.000, From this 
source alone, after deducting for the portion directed into the channels of man- 
ufacture, the volume of currency was doubtless somewhat enlarged. Silver cer- 
tificates have been issued to a large amount, and the National-bank issues have 
increased about $ 15,000,000 within two years. Why, then, should the currency 
in circulation in New York run so low at this time? 

Several reasous may be assigned in the way of answer. First, larger sums 
than usual were sent West last year to sustain speculation in grain. This 
money has not all returned yet. It has found permanent employment there. 
When rates fell off in New York during the Spring and Summer, there was 
less inducement to recall it, and so a great dea! of the money thus sent has 
remained. One proof of this lies in the fact that the interior complains less 
than formerly of the lack of money, and rates are lower than they usually are 
at this season. Another fact pointing to the same conclusion is that the New 
York banks held at the beginning of the present season $ 20,000,000 less in 
deposits than they did a year ago, 

The railroads, too, that are building, absorb large sums. It is true, that the 
money thus expended soon returns to trade, except the sums expended for 
labor and foreign materials used in constructing the Mexican roads. Still, this 
outlet has some effect in increasing the scarcity of money. 

But another potent cause for the money scarcity is seen when we look into 
the National Treasury. Nearly $40,000,000 are. held there for the redemption 
of notes of National banks that are in liquidation, or have failed, or are reduc- 
ing théir circulation, As much more is deposited there as a ‘‘ five-per-cent 
fund,” to redeem called bonds and discharge interest, and for other purposes. 
Such are some of the reasons why more is asked for the use of money. 

Yet, as a good authority says, ‘‘it is not believed that there is such a scarcity 
of money at the present time as to justify the stringent rates demanded for 
call loans‘ and business paper, but the bank reserves, through the demand for 
currency from the interior, and the constant drafts for revenue purposes, being 
so low, sharp manipulators of the market for the furtherance of their designs 
in stock speculations are enabled to make the possibility of the loan market 
a reality, and put rates at such figures as best suits their purpose. Money is 
undoubtedly working close from the causes recited, from the increase in trade, 
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and possibly through other causes not quite so apparent, and the banks, unde 
the most liberal accommodation that would be sanctioned by prudent manage- 
ment, would be somewhat perplexed to meet the demand of their customers. 
Consequently the manipulation of the loan market becomes a matter of com- 
parative ease.” 

The fact above mentioned that the high rates which have prevailed of late are 
due very largely to speculation is no doubt correct. There are good reasons 
for believing that Jay Gould is at the head of a party who have been depress- 
ing stocks with a view to making purchases when they fall low enough. Of 
course to effect this end money must be made scarce, if possible, and these 
operators, it must be confessed, have been quite successful in making it so. 
The rumors about cutting the rates of railway freights and fares and the conse- 
quent apprehensions of a renewal of railway wars—and especially of the threat- 
ened fight between the Wesjgrn roads from Chicago to St. Paul and to Omaha 
—have been started for the same reason. It is believed that the prominent 
professional speculators are out of stocks, and they do not feel inclined to load 
up again for another rise until there has first been a decline and the ‘‘ outside 
public” have been ‘‘shaken out.”” The general public are unquestionably the 
support of prices at the present time. 

The action of the Secretary of the Treasury in coming to the rescue of 
money borrowers is favorably regarded in some quarters, but not everywhere. 
On the 29th of August he issued the 116th call for bonds which embraced the 
residue of the three and one-half per cents. issued under the Act of March 3, 
1863, that had not been converted into the threes. The amount was about 
$ 3,500,000, and they were to be paid on the 4th of October. On the 5th of 
September was issued an order directing the payment without rebate at the Sub- 
Treasury in New York the bonds embraced in the 115th call. Then on the 
23d was issued the 117th call for the redemption of the five-per-cent. funded 
loan of 1881. This call was for $25,000,000, the principal and interest to be 
paid on the 23d of December. The numbers called were: $50, 851 to 1,592; 
$ 100, 7,101 to 13,222; $500, 3,501 to 5,923; $1,000, 14,501 to 20,507; 
$5,000, 4,125 to 5,776; $10,000, 13,801 to 18,402; $20,000, 1,820 to 2,241 ; 
$50,000, 5,221 to 6,033. 

This call was issued on a Saturday. The following Tuesday the Secretary 
sent an order to the Acting Secretary stating that the rate of mercantile paper 
was such that the Government should at once release money from the Treas 
ury. The Assistant Treasurer in New York was ordered to anticipate the pay- 
ment of any called bonds, without rebate of interest, at the rate $5,000,000 
per week until otherwise directed, beginning on the 27th. This action of the 
Treasury has eased the money market somewhat, but after all, the stock oper- 
ators for a decline of prices are just now the more potent in controlling the 
rates for money. 

The active rates for loans are attracting capital to this city from other East- 
ern money centers and from Canada, and the rates of foreign exchange are de- 
clining, and, from the increase in commercial bills, will probably recede to a 
point that will cause gold to move this way, notwithstanding the advance in the 
Bank of England and Continental rates of discount. It was supposed that the 
ending of the Egyptian war would cause a decline in the Bank of England 
rate, but its holdings of gold are steadily shrinking, consequently the bank rate 
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has been advanced. Domestic produce, with the exception of grain, comes for- 
ward slowly, but the assurance that crops made and maturing are larger, on 
the whole, than in any former year sustains confidence in the correspondingly 
large trade to come with the advance of the season. Abundant crops ar thee 
basis of trade, and the forerunner of a business for the railroads such as 
they have enjoyed in no former year. Traffic rates are fair and generally 
higher than at this time last year, and are likely to be maintained through 
the season, with the prospect of an advance on the closing of naviga- 
tion. 

It may be added that the rates for commercial paper were higher during the 
last week of the month than at any other time since 1873. The following 
comparison made by the Mew York Tribune shows the rates during each week 
of September for several years, as quoted in the commercial journals : 


First. Second. *Third. Fourth. 


1882..cc00.---. 6 @6¥% 6 @6% ee 6 @7 ee 7 @9 
T88I..ccccccees 5 @E oe 5 @6 e0 5% @6 es 54%4@6 
TEBOccccrccccce 5 @s% 5 @s% on 5 @s5% oe 5 @s% 
187Q.cccesccees 5SY%@S - _5 @6% o s @6% Se 5 @6% 
1878.....ccccee 4 @5 oe 4 @5 ee 4 @5 - 4 @6 
1B7Z7Zecccsesceee 54@7 - 6 @7 ee 54%4@7 - 6 @7 
Seb ..cccscosce 6 Oo as 4 @5 om 4 @6 on 44@s% 
1875.4... eaaeue 5 @6 re 5 @6 ee 5%@7 ee 5%@7 
US74.cccrcecses 64@7% ” 64@7% “e 54% @6% 7” 5¥%@7 


The month closes with the reports of an unusual number of failures, and 
some manufacturing establishments have been obliged to stop work, especially 
in branches which have not been relieved by strikes and suspension of work 
during the summer. Though business is generally active, its tone is not quite 
as good as it was a short time ago, and dealings in dry goods and some other 
departments have been affected by tight money, and in grain, provisions and 
petroleum by speculation. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. “Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 2... $ 332,359,500 . $54,241,900 . $22,840,400 . $ 308,953,300 . $18,292,000 . * $156,025 
‘€ 94+ 329,907,700 . 51,552,100 . 22,361,509 . 303,187,500 » 18,320,700 * *1,882,275 


*f 16... 326,570,300 . 52,632,700 . 21,811,400 . 301,824,300 . 18,371,200 © *1,011,975 

“« 23... 322,688,600. 51,018,500 . 21,057,00c . 297,389,300 . 18,637,400 . *2,271,825 

** 30... 319,397,000 . 48,423,000 . 21,646,800 . 288,628,900 . 18,799,800 . *2,087,425 
* Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows : 


1882, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. 2... «+ $150,739,900 --«+ $5,546,600 .... $3,637,500 .-.. $89,486,200 .... $ 30,003,100 
££ Qesceres 149y148,300 +000 5,804,700 .... 3,517,100 -+++ 90,108,000 .... 30,204,500 
7 Qhicectes 149,741,000 ..++ 6,110,200 «+06 3y232,300 .... 91,428,700 .... 30,278,800 
© . Bhoesnene 148,621,800 .... 6,305,800 .... 3)358,300 --++ 90,158,700 .... 30,148,000 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
ne Mi inte $ 77,9379513 sees $19,328,892 eese $70,511,183 +e++ $9,503,170 
as Danceees 78,654,763 eses 19,708,910 sees 70,741,819 -vees 9590,470 
SF  Brcccvece 78,751,470 «eee 19,671,691 sees 71,760,109 tees 9,654,670 


Dien 78,788, 509 sees 19,113,978 cece 7158345330 sees 9,706,161 
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We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Sep. 7. Sep. 14 Sep. 22. Sep. 30. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Coup... 101 - tore. 101% 101 
U.S. 43s, 1891, Coup. ee 113% .. aa 6 112% 
'U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 120 ie 120% .. 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 90% .«. 92% .. 88% .. 88% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 134% .. 137 ite 133% .. 132% 
Lake Shore. .....-+++. 113%. 114% +> I1S%% os ITs 
Chicago & Rock Island 136 - 137% «- 136 oe 133% 
‘New Jersey Central... 79% .. 81% .. 79 ote 76% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 146% .. 148% «. 144% °.- 138% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 115% .. 1164 .. 11456 oe 113% 
Reading ..c.ccccccccces 63 - 65 ” a —e 64 
North Western 147%. 148% .. 14534 + 163 
Pacific Mail 45% oe 46% .. 44% .. 43% 

39%... 4338 «. 40 we 41% 
6 @ 6% .. 6 @ 6% .. 7@ oe 7@8 
5@6 . 6@7 .. 7@i12 .. 5@8 
4.84@4.88% .. 4.8354,@4.8834- 4.824%@4.87% 4.81@4.85% 
Treasury balances,coin $86,830,562 .. $85,281,007 .. $86,699,951 .. $87,874,524 
Do. do. cur. $5,575,963 -- $6,241,626 .. $6,144,373 -- $4,288,994 


DEATHS. 


At New YorkK CITy, on September 22, aged seventy-four years, SYLVESTER 
R. Comstock, President of the National Citizens’ Bank. 

At SOMERSET, Ky., on September 2, aged forty-three years, H. H. GIBSON 

President of the National Bank of Somerset. 

At PorTSMOUTH, N. H., on July —, aged eighty-seven years, ICHABOD 
GOODWIN, President of the First National Bank. 

At Corry, Penn., on June 12, aged fifty-four yeaas, A. W. HECKER, Cash- 
ier of the First National Bank. 

At ASHTABULA, Ohio, on September 17th, aged seventy-nine years, ORAMEL 
HINKLEY FitTcuH, President for thirty-four years of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, and of its predecessor, the Farmers’ Branch of the State Bank of Ohio. 

At YARDVILLE, N. J., on September 4, aged eighty-two years, ROBERT C. 
HUTCHINSON, President of the Bordentown Banking Company. 

At CLEARFIELD, Penn., on July 25, aged eighty-two years, JAMES T. LEon- 
ARD, President of the County National Bank of Clearfield. 

At MIDDLETOWN, Penn., on August 19, aged seventy-six years, GEORGE 
SMULLER, President of the National Bank of Middletown. 

At WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., on September 18, aged seventy-one years, OLIVER 
WATSON, President of the West Branch National Bank. 








